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THE NATIONAL SIGNIFICANCE OF GEORGE ROGERS 
CLARK 


By Tempe Bopiey 


George Rogers Clark’s main public service was, of course, his 
contribution to the winning of the Revolutionary West, by which 
is roughly meant the country between the Alleghenies and the 
Mississippi. To judge rightly the national significance of this 
service, we must not only know the part he took in the winning 
of that region, but also what the possession of the region has 
meant in the upbuilding of our nation. 

Since Professor Frederick J. Turner first duly emphasized 
its significance, our westward-moving frontier has perhaps come 
to be regarded as ‘‘the most constant and potent force in our 
history.’? American democracy is the child of that moving 
frontier; but it would have come into the world still-born had 
our frontier been limited by the Alleghenies, with no room to 
move west with the sun. We made our first stride to territorial 
vreatness by securing the Revolutionary West. It laid the 
foundation for the Louisiana Purchase and of all our later 
expansion to Mexico, the Pacific, and beyond. It also yielded 
priceless benefits entirely aside from territorial bigness. It 
gave the financially exhausted states a vast area of fertile lands 
in the Northwest Territory, the anticipated value of which fur- 
nished them their one basis of public credit and saved them from 
hopeless bankruptey and continued dependence on France. The 
publie lands did more. At the critical time when the Confedera- 
tion was falling to pieces, those jointly-owned lands furnished 
the intensely jealous states a sorely needed bond of union. It 
has been well said, ‘‘In the possession of the public lands the old 
states found a common tie which bound them permanently 
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together. However widely political ideas might differ, howeye: 
much economic interests might antagonize sections, however 
greatly social institutions and customs might vary, ther 
remained back of the Alleghenies a vast tract of fallow land i: 
the settlement and disposition of which all the states found a 
common interest. That interest bound together the sovereign 
states into a territorial commonwealth. The public lands were 
the backbone of the United States. The history of their consti 
tutional government cannot be understood without a study ot 
the land question.’’* To the same effect Fiske says, ‘‘The crea 
tion of a national domain laid the corner stone of the federal 
Union.’’ ? 

Certainly the winning of the trans-Allegheny wilderness was 
fundamental in the making of this great nation; and, if Clark 
essentially contributed to the winning, his services must be wort), 
study and understanding. To appreciate them, one must realize 
the great reversal in the relative British and American numbers 
and fighting strength in the West during the Revolutionary War, 
and consider how far it was due to his achievements. 

When the war began, very few Americans lived west of the 
Alleghenies. Pittsburgh, the largest settlement, was a rude 
outpost with only a few hundred people. The settlers south of 
it in Pennsylvania, western Virginia, and on the Holston in 
what is now northeastern Tennessee, were few and widely 
seattered; while far out in the wilderness were the handful of 
pioneers in central Kentucky. On the British side, there were 
fortified towns at Mackinac, Vineennes on the Wabash, and 
at Kaskaskia and Cahokia in western Illinois, but mostly gar 
risoned by French militia. Detroit, the headquarters of the 
British lieutenant-governor and commander in the West, Colone! 
Hlenry Hamilton, had over two thousand inhabitants,’ and at 
the critical time, over 500 troops,— some few British regulars, 
but mainly French militia and volunteers.*| Vincennes had about 
ax third as many people, including, Hamilton reported, ‘‘three 

1 Shosuke Sato, ‘‘ History of the Land Question in the United States,’’ in /o/vs 
Hopkins University Studies in Historical and Political Science, Series 4, VII-I\ 
(Baltimore, 1886). 

2 The Critical Period of American History (Boston, 1888). 


% Michigan Pioneer and Historical Collections, 1X, 469; X, 311-26. 
4 Idem, IX, 469; X, 291, 301. 
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hundred men used to arms as hunters;’’° the Illinois settle 
ments probably a few more. Far more formidable enemies, 
however, than Hamilton’s white troops, were his thousands of 
warlike Indian allies. Great Britain carried on her western 


warfare mainly with these savages, and made enormous outlays 


to supply them and ‘‘keep them firm in the King’s interest.’’ 

Kentucky became of outstanding importance in the western 
war because it was extremely fertile and uninhabited by Indians. 
(mn both accounts it attracted men seeking homes or fortunes in 
its rich lands, and thus became the entering wedge for white 
settlement, separating the Indians north of the Ohio from those 
south of the Tennessee and exposing them to flank attack should 
they leave their homes to fall upon the inner or Allegheny 
frontiers of the states. 

Kentucky’s first permanent settlement, at Harrodsburg, was 
made in 1775 just before the Revolution, and during that vear 
hundreds of settlers came in and surveying parties were busy. 
One of these was led by George Rogers Clark, then from all 
accounts a tall, slender, clear-complexioned, blue-eyed, sandy- 
aired and beardless young man of twenty-three. Like others 
le was seeking fortune in wild lands, of which he took up many 
valuable tracts. But not one of these pioneers knew to whom 
the lands they claimed really belonged. Most of them were 
Virginians and believed Kentucky was within their state’s 
hounds; but in truth it was little more than a no-man’s land. 
The King claimed it, as well as a vastly greater region west of 
the Alleghenies; Virginia claimed it and the region north of it 
under her broad charter grant from King James I, in 1609; the 
Cherokee Indians had claimed it, and under a deed from them a 
syndieate of North Carolina men, headed by Col. Richard Hen- 
derson, claimed all between the Kentucky and Cumberland 
rivers. They ealled this region ‘*Transylvania,’’ and sent Boone 
with a party of axemen to build a fort and lay off a town at 
Soonesborough. Henderson himself soon followed and, with 
pompous formality, vainly attempted to set up an unworkable 
proprietary government and dispose of the lands. Still other, 
ond far more powerful claimants, were two interlocked syndi- 


Illinois Historical Collections, I, 227-36, Hamilton to Haldimand. Hamilton 
unlisted 250 of them Dee. 27, 1778. 
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cates of northern men known as the **Indiana’’ and ‘* Vandalia”’ 
companies. They claimed all West Virginia and eastern Ke; 
tucky under pretended grants from the Iroquois Indians , 
west-central New York, who had about as much title to it as | 
Kamehatka or Thibet. Finally, a northern majority of ¢! 


) 


states in Congress denied Virginia’s ownership. They eo. 
tended that the great trans-Allegheny wilderness was the pro) 
erty of the British King, and that, if wrested from him, it would 
only be by ‘‘the joint effort, blood, and treasure of all the 
states”? and therefore would be the common property of all. 

Although unnoticed by most historians of the Revolution, ani 
adequately explained by none, this conflict over rights to the 
western lands nearly caused the loss of our eight vears’ war fo) 
independence and of our western country. For six of those 
years it prevented the adoption of any articles of confederation, 
and left the states a mere loose league of thirteen separate, 
jealous, and jarring sovereignties. 

Such, broadly stated, were the rival claims to Kentucky when, 
in 1776, the pioneers there were about to feel the full fury ot 
savage war. Many left and fled back over the mountains; but 
some stood their ground, and they did so because they were io! 
all the kind of men they have all been usually represented in 
printed history,— sturdy backwoodsmen, expert marksmen, 
brave Indian fighters, but with no antecedents, no breadth o! 
vision, rude and ignorant. No doubt most of the pioneers were 
of that kind; but many were of a very different kind,— aler' 
young men of well-known colonial families who preferred the 
prospect of adventure and fortune in the wilderness to thie 
milder attractions of an old society. Their pioneer life was hard, 
their abodes crude, their fare coarse, their dress rude; but they 
were no boors. Such men inevitably furnished the brains and 
beeame the leaders and mainstay in the long and desperat 
struggle before them. 

Amongst them Clark appears to have been first to see the 
futility of defensive warfare against overwhelming numbers 0! 
Indian enemies, and the imperative need for a county govern 
ment with military authority and organization; for whether a 
man would stand guard, or join a scouting party, or contribute 
his share of work or provisions for the common defense, le 
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determined for himself. In this situation the loss of the country 
and the lives of all seemed almost certain. But who owned the 
country and could give them a government? Clark thought 
Virginia might, and so early as the fall of 1775 journeyed to the 
capital to find out; but there he learned that no one knew. Many, 
he wrote, ‘*doubted whether or not Virginia could with propriety 
lave any pretentions to the Cuntrey | this was what I wanted to 
know I imediately fixed on my plans that of assembling the 
people get them to Elect deputies and send them to the assembly 
of Virginia and treat with them: . . . if Valuable Condi 
tious was procured to declare our selves Citizens of the State 
otherways Establish an independant Government and by giving 
away great part of the Lands and disposing of the Remainder 
otherways we could not only gain great numbers of Inhabitants, 
but in good Measure protect them’’" He ealled the meeting of 
pioneers, who elected him delegate to the Virginia Assembly. 
Carrving their petition for a county government, he again jour 
neved to the capital, but finding the Assembly was not in session, 
went before the Executive Council and urged its eminent men to 
order five hundred pounds of sorely needed powder sent to the 
far-away Kentucky settlers, as citizens of Virginia, to hold their 
vround against the British and Indians. The story of the bold 
diplomaey by which he foreed compliance with his demand, and 
of the sueeess of his colleague and himself in winning a county 
vovernment for Kentucky, has often been told, and for these 
services historians have declared him the ‘‘ Father’’ and ‘‘ Foun- 
der’’ of Kentucky ; but the powerful influences he had to combat, 
and the national significance of his suecess, have never, so far as 
! know, been explained. 

It was during the long, bitter, and doubtful legislative battle 
over the Kentucky petition that, in a memorial to the Assembly, 
lie pointed out for the first time the vital importance to all the 
states of supporting Kentucky, in order that it might attract and 
bear the brunt of war with the northwestern Indians, and thus 
in great measure protect the inner frontiers along the Alleghe- 
ies from overwhelming attack.”. To appreciate this foresight 
of the young pioneer, and the importance of thus protecting the 

6 Idem, VIII, 209. 

‘ Clark’s authorship of the memorial is unmistakable. 
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inner frontiers by carrying the seat of war far west of them, 
we must realize that a defensive war against the Indians was 
nearly always a losing one; that they were vulnerable only a1 
their home towns; that as long as their old men, women, and 
children there were safe from rear or flank attack, they were 
ready to go in small bands almost any distance, striking where 
the enemy was weakest, vanishing before any formidable foe, 
only to reappear in an incredibly short time at some other point, 
and that they would thus spread terror, even amongst sturi\ 
frontier people, over many miles of country. We must under 
stand, too, what a destructive Indian warfare along the inner 
frontiers of the states would have meant to Washington’s east 
ern armies. Those frontiers furnished him many of his best 
fighting men, and sorely-needed supplies of food. The invalu 
able services of the frontier riflemen in the eastern war, as for 
example in three of its most decisive battles — Saratoga, King’s 
Mountain, and Cowpens — are well known. Had most of the 
thousands of Indians northwest of the Ohio not been kept 
engaged there, but turned loose upon the inner frontiers, many 
of those riflemen must have left Washington’s armies to defend 
their homes and families, and others of his sadly-needed men 
must have been sent to aid them. 

Nor were those frontiers only the breeding ground of fighting 
men. With their virgin land and abundant mast and grasses, 
they made a great stock range during the Revolutionary era. 
Their droves of cattle, sheep, and swine, and their pack-horse 
trains of grain and flour, largely fed the eastern armies; for, 
when roads were few and indeseribably bad, those animals could 
be driven great distances and could find forage on the way. Had 
the half-starved eastern armies depended on wagon trains for 
their food supply, they would probably have been forced to dis- 
band — as Washington constantly feared — long before the war 
was won. 

Remembering how long doubtful was the issue of his eastern 
conflict, we ean realize how disastrous would have been the loss 
of these frontier riflemen and frontier supplies. That he did 
not lose them seems clearly traceable to the stand Virginia took 
when Clark demanded of her protection and a county government 
for Kentucky; for had that demand failed, Kentucky must have 
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heen abandoned, and with it Virginia’s claim to the western 
wilderness. In that case is it conceivable that, two years later, 
-he would have undertaken to drive the British from the country 
vorth of the Ohio? If she had not done so, whether the money- 
loss and inefficient Continental Congress would have undertaken 
to do so, and with what result, are matters for speculation. 

Let us next see how the war came to be carried north of the 
Ohio and with what results. When Kentucky’s county govern- 
ment was organized, Clark was given chief command, as major, 
and every man and boy, able to bear arms, was called into serv- 
ice; and they were called none too soon. From the British posts, 
bands of Indian warriors were sent in rapid succession to 
slaughter the settlers and destroy their four little log forts. 
During 1777, so many were the killed and disabled that it was 
said there were at the end of that year only 102 men left to 
defend the country.. Clark’s Memoir of this period tells the 
harrowing story. ‘‘our conducet,’’ he writes, ‘‘was very uniform 
the defence of our Forts, the procuring of provitions, and when 
possible supprising the Indeans (which was frequently done), 
burying the dead and dresing the wounded seemed to be all our 
business. the whole of my time when not thus Imploved [was 
used] in Reflecting on things in Genl particularly Kentucky how 
it accorded with the interest of the United States whether it was 
to their interest to support it [or] not &e. this led me to a long 
train of thinking the result of which was to lay aside every 
private View, ingage seriously in the war and have the Interest 
and welfare of the publick my only View until the fate of the . . 
Continent should be known’? ® 

It was during the very height of this terrible struggle, when 
starvation threatened all, when the groans of the wounded, and 
the moans of the widowed and fatherless were the common 
sounds within the little Harrodsburg fort, and, outside, the 
appalling war-whoop and rifle fire of outnumbering savages, that 
the young leader’s ‘‘long train of thinking’’ led him to conceive, 

*Mann Butler’s Commonwealth of Kentucky, from its Exploration and Settlement 


to the Close of the Northwestern Campaign in 1813 (Louisville, 1834), 95, 
says there were at Harrodsburg 65, Boonesborough 22, St. Asaphs 15. Humphrey 


may 


Marshall’s History of Kentucky (Frankfort, 1824), 55, gives the same numbers. In 
March, 1777, said Col. Levi Todd, there were ‘‘about 140 men;’’ in May following, 
‘4 at Harrodsburg ‘‘fit for service.’’ Draper MSS., 48J10. 


% Illinois Historical Collections, VIII, 217. 
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and lay his plans for, an expedition — (how absurd it seems. 
even now!) —to drive the British from their fortified posts 
north of the Ohio! On April twentieth he sent two young hun 
ers, as spies, to Vincennes, Kaskaskia, and Cahokia to learn th. 
enemy’s situation and strength there. It was the first act in t)) 
military drama in which Kentucky and the region south of jj 
were saved, and the great country north of the Ohio won for t)) 
United States. 

Burdened as Clark then was with the responsibilities, labors. 
and distractions of command during so desperate a defensive 
war, that he should have found time to think out and prepare so 
bold a plan of distant conquest, and one, too, which would stand 
the test of trial, must excite wonder. That he did so, was, | 
think, mainly due to his most marked mental characteristic, his 
‘are, realizing imagination. The geographic vision of most men 
goes little beyond their immediate surroundings. Probably fey 
in the beleaguered little Harrodsburg fort had more than a haz) 
notion of the vast regions north of them, across the Ohio. Livy 
ing amidst a boundless, dark, and almost pathless forest, and 
engaged ina life-and-death struggle against overwhelming odds, 
probably few of them gave thought to anything but the dangers 
and pressing work at hand. Clark’s imagination evidently took 
in the whole broad expanse of the enemy’s country, its distances, 
the distribution and numbers of its white and Indian population, 
its transportation facilities and difficulties, and innumerable 
other details; and it was this that enabled him to make his ealeu 
lations with surprising accuracy and made possible the success 
of his boldest plans. Nor was his imagination only geographic. 
It not only visualized things physical, but it fathomed the intang 
ible motives of men, and this enabled him to anticipate and 
control the actions of those with whom he dealt,— comrades and 
foes alike,— with amazing results. 

Professor Hart of Harvard says, ‘‘no story of the Arabian 
Nights is more romantic, or improbable than Clark’s conception 
of his plan of conquest and his success in carrying it out.” 
Wonderful, however, as the story is, there was nothing hapliaz 
ard about it. ‘‘Luck is ever infatuated with the efficient.’’ The 
results Clark obtained were the results of careful forethought 
and preparation. The usual descriptions of him as merely a 
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daring and lucky Indian fighter, who won success by intuition, 
display a total failure to comprehend the man. On the contrary, 
oye of his most marked characteristics was his habit of fore 
thinking. In the crowded little Harrodsburg fort, many a day 
oy night while his comrades were talking of stirring events near 
at hand, or concerned with personal affairs, he must have sat 
absorbed in contemplation of the big problems of the war, of 
“the interest of the continent’’ or *‘things in general’’ as he 
calls them. It is hardly to be wondered, therefore, that his 
comrades often found him reticent, and some of them describe 
himas grave. Yet his temperament was naturally buoyant, and 
in times of relaxation all agree he was affable, witty, and enter- 
taining. 

| shall not attempt to tell the thrilling but well-known story of 
his conquest of the British posts north of the Ohio,— my subject 
being limited to the national significance of his services. To 
appreciate the import of the conquest, however, we must also 
consider the probable situation of the Americans had his con- 
quest not been made. 

It was on January tenth, 1778, that he received authority 
from Virginia to raise 350 men, and was given 1200 pounds in 
state paper money to recruit them and carry them some 1200 
miles into the western wilderness against Kaskaskia. 

At the very time he was on little Corn Island at the Falls of 
the Ohio, and about starting down the river with less than 200 
men to surprise and capture that Illinois town, Hamilton was 
holding at Detroit a great council with over 1600 Indians, from 
nearly all the northern tribes, and had agents stirring up the 
southern Indians, in preparation for a great campaign to sweep 
Kentucky, capture Pittsburgh, and overrun the inner frontiers 
of the Atlantic states. Clark’s sudden appearance in Illinois 
put a stop to that campaign. 

For some time Congress had maintained at Pittsburgh by far 
our largest and best-equipped military force west of the Alleghe- 
nies. The suecessive continental commanders there, General 
Hand, General MeIntosh, Colonel Brodhead, and General Irvine, 
were all experienced soldiers of repute; but not one of them 
secured so much as a foothold across the Ohio in front of them. 

On June eleventh, three days before Hamilton’s grand council 
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at Detroit, Congress ordered General MeIntosh with 3000 y). 
to take Detroit, if practicable, and subdue the interveyiy 
Indians on his way.'® The estimated cost of marching only |ya\; 
those men for twenty days through the Indian country was 1s2. 
000 pounds, Virginia money.’ This expense Congress wa. 
unwilling to incur and, on July twenty-fifth, it resolved to def. 
the expedition, but ordered MelIntosh to attack the hosti, 
Indians.'* He marched against them with 1000 men.’ Y,: 
MelIntosh accomplished nothing; his campaign was a costly fai! 
ure. 

The truth is all these continental commanders seem to hay 
contemplated only frontal attacks on the enemy, which involve 
great difficulties of transportation and supply, as well as fig: 
ing. The result was nearly always the same,—a maximun 
effort and outlay, but a minimum of achievement. There wou: 
be a desultory conflict, a few Indians killed, the rest hoveri: 
about the invading army, threatening ambuseades and cutting 
off stragglers and supply trains; then a shortage of food, mak 
ing further progress impossible, and finally the inevitab|, 
retreat, mortifying to the troops and encouraging to the savages. 

It was the singular merit of Clark’s plan of campaign that |i 
avoided any such frontal attack, and also the difficulties of su 
plying an army in a cross-country march over wilderness |i|!s 
and streams. Instead, starting from the same point, he took 
advantage of the Ohio current for transportation, avoided mak 
ing any attack on the Indians, but made his stroke in their rear, 
where he would most surprise and awe them, and attacked more 
accessible and less formidable white enemies, in a settled and 
cultivated country where his troops could find support. Althoug! 
hardly more than a beardless boy when he planned his campaign, 
he clearly saw — what these more experienced continental com 
manders evidently did not see,— that the British posts could } 
more surely, safely, and quickly conquered with a small force. 
than the numerous, scattered, and elusive Indians with a large 


i 





10 Worthington C. Ford (Ed.), Journals of the Continental Congress, 1774-175" 
XI, 588-89. 

11 Morgan’s letter-book (Ms.), Carnegie Library, Pittsburgh. 

12 Journals of Continental Congress, XI, 720. 

13 Edgar W. Hassler, Old Westmoreland; A History of Western Pennsylva 
ing the Revolution (Pittsburgh, 1900), 80, says 1300; others give 1100. 
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The result was that whilst the continental commanders 
ere planning their large, costly, and fruitless expeditions, 
Clark, with less than 200 men, only 1200 pounds of Virginia 
paper money, and a few boats and provisions, actually reduced 
all the British posts south of the lakes, and without the loss of a 
man. ‘*Although brave troops take pride in their heavy battle 
losses, bloodless victories are best, and bloody ones often dis- 
credit their commanders.’’ 

Up to this time, wrote the young leader to his father, ‘* Fort- 
une, in every respect as yet, hath hovered round me as if deter- 
mined to direct me. You may judge, Sir, what impressions it 
must have on a grateful breast whose greatest glory is to adore 
the Supreme director of all things.’’ On the way down the 
Ohio he had learned of the French alliance, of which the Kas- 
kaskia French knew nothing; and he made the most of it. For 
fifteen vears they had known only British government, and they 
now regarded the Americans only as enemies, and the Virginians 
as particularly barbarous ones, for they had recently heard 
reports of Willing’s cruel treatment of the British along the 
lower Mississippi. Clark made skillful use of his knowledge of 
the French alliance, first withholding it from the captured Kas- 
kaskia people and studiously intensifying their dread of him, and 
then informed them that France and America were allies and of- 
fering them liberty! Their natural transports of joy could hardly 
he overdrawn. In their rebound from despair, they became his 
vrateful, loval, and most useful friends. With their invaluable 
aid, and by his own daring, most necessary, and masterful hand- 
ling of the Indians, every hostile tribe south of the Great Lakes 
basin, and some tribes in it, deserted the British and sued him for 
peace, except the Shawnee near the upper Ohio, and they were 
overawed and quieted. From the time of Hamilton’s surrender, 
there were never white residents professing British allegiance 
in the Mississippi Valley north of the Ohio. True, most of the 
Indians afterwards became hostile; true the British made 
tremendous effort the next year to reconquer the country they 
iad lost; true they led harrying savage bands against the inner 
frontiers, and in 1780 and 1782 led two formidable savage forces 
against Kentucky, — both followed by Clark’s destructive coun- 
ter attacks —but the fact remains that the British never 
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regained a foothold in the valley north of the Ohio wy 
exhausted and unable to fight longer, they surrendered all ¢laiy, 
to it. 

By reason of Clark’s success, the British lost perhaps two 
fifths of their western strength in white population, and had |e; 
along the northwestern lakes few over 3000 white residents, ()» 
the other hand, the year following Hamilton’s surrender, ¢\. 
western American population multiplied surprisingly. Clark’. 
quieting of the Indians seemed to promise safety to settlers an 
many thousands poured in from the east to the inner frontiers. 
Robertson led others to central Tennessee, while it was said 
20,000 settled in Kentucky.’ Thus a strong cordon of America: 
settlements, containing perhaps near 40,000 people, extended 
south of the Ohio from western Pennsylvania to western Key 
tucky, and thence, with only the country of the friendly Pianka 
shaw intervening, over the Wabash and Illinois to the Missi; 
sippi. Between these far-separated American and British white 
populations, in that part of the Mississippi Valley east of the 
Wabash were a few Indian allies of the British, the Delawares 
in south central Indiana and the Shawnee of southern Ohio 
together probably numbering not over three or four hundred 
warriors."* 

14 Clark was able to gather hastily a thousand men to go against the Shawne 
1780 before the inrush was near over. The fall before, Col. John Rogers wrote t 
Williamsburg, ‘‘from the discourse that is generally heard among the people 
half Virginia intend to Kentuck.’’ (Draper Mss., 49383). Col. John Floyd, count 
lieutenant, at the Falls of Ohio, wrote Col. Wm. Preston, ‘‘I think near three hundre 
large boats have arrived at the Falls this spring with families. . . . We have six 
stations on Blear]grass with not less than 600 men. You would be surprised to se 
10 or 15 waggons at a time going to and from the falls every day with families.” 


(1d., 17CC124). The number of immigrants is of course uncertain, but it must | 
been very great. 





15 This great predominance of the American whites should not be overlooked in any 
attempt to determine the territorial extent of Clark’s conquest, about which writers 
have widely differed. Some would limit it to the area of his actual military oceups 
tion in the Illinois and Wabash; others extend it to cover the whole country conce:! 
to us by Great Britain. Neither of these extreme views seems warranted by the facts. 
On one hand the conquest certainly did not extend northward beyond the headwaters 
of the rivers flowing into the Great Lakes; on the other, it practically did extend much 
beyond the area of military occupation, which rarely limits territorial conquests 
Often the winning of a single strategie point involves an extensive outlying district 
dominated by it; many a large region, though never entered by a conqueror’s troops, 
has been won by winning a dominant line of approach. 

It seems neither practicable nor impertant to ascertain the precise territorial extent 
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With this great increase of Americans in the West, one might 
-uppose Clark could have accomplished more than ever against 
‘heenemy. In faet, the immigration brought him enemies whom 
he found, and declared, far more dangerous than all the British 
and Indians. It changed the character of the Kentucky people, 
and not for the better. Many of the new-comers,— largely from 
Pennsylvania and imbued with the deep-seated hostility prevail 
ing there against Virginia— were soon conspiring with the 
emissaries of the northern land companies to overthrow her 
jurisdiction and set up a new state which would ignore her land 
vrants, recognize the pretended Iroquois title of the Vandalia 
Company to the lands of eastern Kentucky, and redistribute all 
the rest. 

By this time, too, poverty gripped the whole country; the 
money of Congress and the states had become almost worthless ; 
and the results that always and everywhere accompany extreme 
veneral poverty and bad money, followed,— demoralization of 
both governments and people. The dissensions, sectional and 
personal jealousies, backbiting, and slanders consequent on 
these conditions, particularly in Kentucky, seem almost incred- 
ible. 

Clark and other loval Virginia officers made strenuous efforts 
to suppress the new-state conspiracy, arrested conspirators, and 
broke up their secret meetings; but throughout the Revolution 
their machinations continued, and they nearly caused the loss of 
the western country. Some of their leaders tried to seduce him 
to desert his state and become their chief, but he promptly 
refused and thereafter was the special object of their enmity. 
Writing in August, 1780, to his father, he said, ‘‘The partizans 
in these euntries are again soliciting me to head them as [the |ir 


of the conquest, however, for its import lies in its influence in bringing about Great 
Britain’s concession of territory. The important question is, would the region north 
of the Ohio, or Kentucky, or the region south of it, have been conceded to us if 
Clark’s services had not been rendered? Would it have become ours if he had not 
induced Virginia, in 1776, to claim Kentucky, defend it, and give it a county gov- 
ernment with military authority and organization; or if he had not conceived and 
indueed her to authorize his expedition to reduce the British posts, and then reduced 
them; or if he, and others by his inducement, had not endorsed the state’s bills to 
supply his troops and earry on the war; or if his vietories had not opened the way to 
the great immigration of 1780; or if he and his unpaid men had not struggled as they 
did throughout the last four years of war to hold the western country until Great 
Britain surrendered all claim to it? 
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Governor General as all those from foreign states are for a yey 
Government but my duty obliging me to Suppress all such pro. 
ceedings I consequently shall loose the Interest of that party.” 
From that time they made his life a bed of thorns, opposing «|! 
his plans, resisting his most necessary military demands, an 
circulating innumerable slanders about him,— slanders which 
his enemies early put in print, and uninformed later writers 
have carelessly accepted and recklessly repeated to this day. 

Of all the results of the Revolutionary War in the West, the 
two of first importance were, (1) the expulsion of the Britis) 
from the country north of the Ohio, and (2) the settlement next 
year of a large population south of it; and each reénforced the 
other. The conquest opened the way for settlement, and the 
settlement, by furnishing more fighting men and supplies, made 
the conquest permanent; and both these important results hung 
upon Clark’s victory over Hamilton. The little battle of Vincen- 
nes, though insignificant in numbers engaged, unheralded at the 
time, and, until of late, almost ignored in printed history, was 
the pivotal event upon which hung our possession of the Revolu 
tionary West and all that this has meant to this nation. 

The war west of the upper Ohio and Allegheny frontier might 
almost be called Clark’s War. Throughout in chief command 
for the state which carried it on, its boldest conceptions, its most 
masterly strategies, its only great offensive, its paramount posi 
tive achievement, were distinctly his. His campaign to reduce 
the British posts, whether we consider originality of conception, 
or disproportion of means to ends, or success in execution, or 
results secured, was assuredly one of the most brilliant in Amer- 
ican annals, and proved him a military leader of the first order. 
Nor was he only a soldier. In civil affairs he disclosed a breadth 
and clearness of view, soundness of judgment, and resourceful- 
ness, no less than in the field of war, and equally surprising in 
one so young. I question whether any other part of his career 
ealled for so high an order of leadership as his extraordinary 
treatment of the conquered French and his daring but carefully 
planned handling of the hordes of dangerous Indians after the 
capture of Kaskaskia, and again, eight years later, after the dis- 


16 Manuscript in possession of R. C. Ballard Thruston. Illinois Historical ( 
tions, VIII, 453. 
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vraceful mutiny of near half his troops on the expedition against 
the Indians on the Wabash. 

One significance of the western war, that I have never seen 
noticed, was its influence in bringing about Great Britain’s 
financial exhaustion, which was what really foreed her to con- 
cede our independence and give up the Revolutionary West. 
Her whole outlay in her long war with America, France, and 
Spain, carried on in many lands and on many seas, now seems 
absurdly small, for it was said to be only about a hundred and 
sixteen million pounds,— France’s only seventy million,— but in 
that day these were staggering figures.’ 

The cost to Great Britain of her western war in this country, 

owing to the distance, difficulties, and dangers of transporta- 
tion, of supplies for her western troops and thousands of Indian 
allies, Was enormous. General Haldimand, at Quebee, was 
appalled by the outlays, and dreaded lest they ruin the British 
treasury. One British council with the Indians at Detroit, before 
Clark’s irruption, cost £34,000 New York currency, the large 
items of rum and rations not included. Probably only a small 
fraction of Great Britain’s western war cost was covered by 
money remittances to the commandants of the western British 
posts; yet at Detroit alone they received in money drafts £433,- 
698 and at Mackinae £294,078."* 

Qn the other hand, Virginia’s outlays on her western war 
were surprisingly small, and would have been, even had she 
paid for her military supplies. The truth is the cost of her war 
in the West was mainly borne by the men who carried it on. 
For the wonderful march against Hamilton at Vincennes, 
Clark’s troops were furnished by generous contributions of his 
new-made French friends in the Illinois, by his own bonds, and 
by supplies sent up from New Orleans by that forgotten Irish- 
Catholie patriot, Oliver Pollock. 

After Hamilton’s surrender, when no one would take bills 
drawn on Virginia for a dollar’s worth of supplies, unless 
endorsed by some responsible man, Clark, many of his officers, 
and many of his French friends, became endorsers, and to the 

‘7 Vietor Duruy, History of France, trans. by Mrs. M. Carey (New York, 1889), 


528. The estimates vary but this is approximately correct. 
18 Mich. Pioneer Colls., XX, 94. 
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limit of their means paid the bills; and nearly every one of them 
was financially crippled, or bankrupted, by doing so. 

The bearing of this on Clark’s national significance lies in the 
pressing war need at that time for the contributions he made 
and influenced others to make to support his troops, and also 
in the question whether, if those contributions had not bee) 
made, would others have arisen to take upon themselves this 
burden of war, or accomplish for the nation what he accom) 
lished? 

The Virginia state records show that from the day his expedi 
tion against Kaskaskia was authorized to the end of the war — 
over five years — he neither received nor even asked a dollar of 
his officer’s pay, amounting to over $10,000, specie, without 
interest." They show that after taking Hamilton, in order 
supply his troops to carry out his darling plan to take Detroit 
and gain the Great Lakes and region beyond them, he issued an 
order to his conductor-general to purchase ‘‘all such stores as 
will be necessary for the army’’ and ‘‘give the respective per 
sons furnishing the same notes entitling them to draw on thie 
commanding officer [Clark himself] for eash’’*° This was done; 
Clark accepted and personally endorsed a great number of thie 
bills and became bound to pay many thousands of dollars of the 
state’s obligations,— obligations none of which she ever denied, 
but few of which she ever paid. He was then considered, and 
believed himself to be, a man of large wealth in western lands, 
and his credit was high; but it was soon exhausted by this patri 
otic imprudence. To pay the state bills he had endorsed, he sold 
and mortgaged tract after tract, many thousands of acres, of 
his choice lands;** but most of the bills remained unpaid to 
harass him throughout life. Years afterward, when old, i 
broken health, and like the blind Belisarius a dependent for lus 

19Com’rs report June 28, 1783, in Virginia State Library (C 382); see also note 
21 below. 

20 Shannon’s Order book, Ms., in Va. St. Lib. (R 152-5). 

21 Until after the war was over, realizing the financial embarrassments of the state 
and trusting her, he never asked her to relieve him by paying those debts, although 
he had been repeatedly sued on them by speculators who had bought up the bills. 
(See Walker Daniels’ letter saying everything Clark owned was levied on, Sept. 1, 
1783. Draper Mss., 52391.) After the war he did receive a grant of poor lands in 


extreme western Kentucky for his officer’s pay; but it was seized to pay the stat 
bills he had endorsed. 
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daily bread in the empire he had saved, writing of his imprud 
ence in thus becoming involved in the state’s expenses, he said: 
‘‘But a country was at stake; and if it was imprudence, I sup- 
pose I should do the same should I again have a similar Field 
to pass through.’’ * 


22 Letter to John Breckinridge, Draper Mss., 54.359. In 1780 Clark did petition 
for land north of the Ohio to reimburse him, and a committee reported favorably, but 
the Assembly rejeeted the prayer, 

The amounts received by him from Pollock have been grossly exaggerated by some 
writers, who have confused with them Pollock’s advancements to Virginia, and even 
to Congress, he being agent for both. The whole subject of western military accounts 
has been made confusing by the blundering of many commissions appointed at vari 
ous times by Virginia and Congress during about half a century to report on them. 

lo understand Virginia’s failure to support her western troops, there should, per 
haps, be a word of explanation. Before the latter part of 1781 it cannot be said she 
neglected them, or her western citizens. True, her help was often slow and scant, but 
this was due to her own poverty and the consequent disorder of her government. 
Indeed, during Jefferson’s administration the vital importance of the western war to 
all the states was appreciated, and great efforts were made to enable Clark to hold 
the country he had won and to take Detroit and the Lakes. Very different was the 
real neglect of the western people and troops afterwards. This, too, was partly due 
to the state’s poverty, but far more to sheer lack of interest in supporting them. 
The cause of this loss of interest is to be found in the powerful and sinister influence 
the promoters of the Indiana and Vandalia companies had secured with the degener 
ated Continental Congress, which seemed about to appropriate the whole trans 
Allegheny region and to confirm their pretended title to West Virginia and eastern 
Kentucky. If Virginia was to lose that region, why, thought her officials, should she 
incur further expense to hold it? 

In 1781 her Assembly was driven by necessity to take a step which, after a short 
time, almost entirely ended the state’s support of Clark and his troops. Virginia 
then seemed doomed. Her treasury was empty; her trained soldiers were serving in 
other states; her militia was utterly raw and almost unarmed; a plundering and 
burning British army, under Benedict Arnold, was ravaging the state, while Corn 
wallis with a victorious army was approaching from the south. In imminent danger 
of subjugation, she was in no condition to carry on a political struggle in Congress 
for her western possessions against a majority of the states, but was compelled to 
appeal for their help and to conciliate them. 

At last, when Arnold’s army was within a few miles of Richmond, when publie 
property was being hurried to places of safety, the state officials about to flee, and 
all was confusion, her Assembly passed an act offering to give up to Congress the 
whole great region north of the Ohio. But the offer was not accepted! The land- 
company promoters influenced the majority of states to demand West Virginia and 
Kentueky also; for it was there that they looked for princely fortunes under their 
bogus Iroquois titles. Furthermore, by their instigation, the new-state conspirators 
in Kentucky threatened to overthrow Virginia’s jurisdiction there. 

Virginia’s failure, after the Revolution, to pay her debts incurred in winning and 
holding the country north of the Ohio was defended on the ground that Congress had 
agreed to pay them; and it had. In her deed ceding the Northwest Territory to the 
United States, it was expressly stipulated that she should be fully reimbursed for 
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Passing now from Clark’s military service, let us consider jt. 
influence upon the peace negotiations with Great Britain, 
whereby the Mississippi was made our western boundary. Oy, 
negotiators were Jay, Adams, and Franklin. For Great Britai) 
the negotiations were conducted throughout under the directions 
of the prime minister, Lord Shelburne, who was called to power 
because his country was completely exhausted financially, and 
unable to continue the war. Her people demanded peace, ani! 
he undertook to seeure it. His confidential agents, Oswald and 
Strachey, were charged with the actual conduct of the negotis 
tions, but under his constant supervision. 

Before our commissioners would consider other terms of 
peace, they demanded of Great Britain an unqualified acknow! 
edgement of American independence, and early in the negotis 
tions this was conceded. Thereafter the subject of most determ 
ined conflict between the British and American negotiators was 
over the question whether our western country, and particular] 
the Illinois, should become British or American. This assertion 
is not undisputed, but I feel sure will be found abundantly sus 
tained by the record facts of the negotiations. Hinsdale trul 
says that, next to independence, the disposition of our western 
country ‘‘was the most important question involved in the nego 
tiation, far transeending’’ all others; but he thinks this was not 
appreciated at the time by Jay, Franklin, and Adams. ‘‘It is 
impossible,’’ he says, ‘‘to say much about the western boundary 
discussions, because we know next to nothing about them. Other 
controversies at Paris, far less important, were reported much 
more fully; but here, the information that we possess only piques 
cur curiosity. The right to fish on the banks of Newfoundland 
was thought more valuable in 1782 than the ownership of the 
valleys of Ohio, the prairies of Illinois, and forests of Michi 
gan!’’ ** 

On the contrary we may be very sure none of our peace nego- 
those debts and all her outlays so incurred; but, with good reason, she feared that 
a Congress which was both impecunious and little inclined to pay its own debts, 
would evade paying hers. This it did. Year after year for half a century Congress 
whittled down Virginia’s just claims on various pettifogging pretexts, and put off 
paying them, while she put off paying nearly all her western creditors, including 
Clark. 

23 Burke Aaron Hinsdale, The Old Nerthwest . . . (Boston, 1899), 179-8). 
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tiators thought anything of the kind, but that all of them realized 
the supreme importance of holding the great western country,— 
alike for the preservation of our independence, for the restora 
tion of our financial credit, and for the growth of a great Amer- 
ican nation. To suppose otherwise, would be to presume a lack 
of intelligence on their part utterly inconsistent with all we know 
of them. Franklin had long been deeply interested in the west 
ern country; Jay had long fought for it with Florida Blanea at 
Madrid, and Adams stood with Jay.** The British negotiators 
well knew that, unless we would give up this western country, 
Great Britain could only recover it by continuing the war and 
reconquering it. Because, indeed, diplomacy is nearly always 
roundabout, and diplomatie talk largely palaver about legal and 
moral rights, there was almost endless fencing about royal and 
colonial territorial rights, charter grants and repeals, royal pro- 
clamations, and other argumentative make-weights; but all this 
was merely superficial, for diplomacy does not aim at justice, 
but at suecessful bargaining. All knew the real question was 
whether Shelburne would continue the war to reconquer the 
western country,— whether our negotiators would give it up. 
Not only was Great Britain financially exhausted, but the fact 
was so well known that Oswald admitted to Franklin she could 
no longer carry on the war. ‘‘Our enemies,’’ he said, ‘‘can do 
what they please with us; they have the ball at their feet.’’ * 
Yet Shelburne contended desperately to the very last for at least 
a part of the western country, particularly the Illinois. Having 
long been president of the British Board of Trade for the Colo- 
nies, and specially familiar with American affairs, he knew the 
vreat strategic value of that region, and that possession of the 
Illinois would enable Great Britain to build up quickly a western 
empire which would dominate the whole Mississippi Valley. A 
rich, level country, the Illinois was unencumbered with tangled 
forests, was already oceupied by a civilized and tractable people, 
was comparatively free from troublesome Indians, and com- 
manded the great trade arteries between Canada and New 
Orleans, and under an orderly British government Shelburne 


24See numerous proofs of this in Francis Wharton’s Revolutionary Diplomatic 
Correspondence of the United States (Washington, 1889); e.g. V, 657, 838; VI, 23. 
25 Idem, V, 560. 
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could confidently look for it to expand and become powerful, 
He doubtless expected that in due time it would detach the west 
ern Americans from those east of the Alleghenies and absor)h 
Spanish Louisiana, drain population from the poor and demor 
alized Atlantie states, and render them an easy prey to Britis), 
diplomacy or British arms.” 


Although he asserted, with great appearance of finality, that 
his king was rightful owner of the whole trans-Allegheny region, 
he very carefully avoided seeming anxious to recover any of it. 


His policy was to force the American commissioners to offer » 
surrender of the Illinois, rather than comply with another 
demand which he would press to the utmost, namely a demand 
for restoration to the loyalist (Tory) refugees of their contis 
‘ated estates, or else compensation to them. He well knew, how 
ever, that actual restoration of the estates was impossible; and 
that the only compensation we could possibly make the loyalists 
was in western lands; and it was precisely those lands that he 
most wanted, particularly those in the Hlinois. His indirect and 
‘arefully veiled game to win them makes a most interesting and 
important chapter in our history. His instructions to Oswald 
and Strachey, and their conduct, make the game plain. The 
Americans were to be informed that they (1) must give up their 
claim of right to fish on the banks of Newfoundland, (2) must 
pay the debts owing by Americans to British subjects, and (3) 
must either restore the estates of the loyalists, or else compen 
sate them. Other comparitively trifling issues, such as our 
northeastern boundary, were from time to time discussed as 
make-weights in argument, but these three were the main ones. 

The dispute about British debts was soon settled, it being 
agreed that Congress should recommend their payment by the 
states. To attain his paramount object,— a foothold in tie Illi 
nois,— Shelburne gave very particular directions to Oswald and 
Strachey. They were not to disclose his great desire for that 
region, by openly pressing a demand for it, although they were 
strongly to assert the King’s right to the whole West, and 
especially the part north of the Ohio, formerly claimed and 
ceded by France. To cover his real design, Shelburne instructed 
them to put forward his demand for the loyalists, and, osteis 


* Adams clearly saw this (Idem, VI, 59). 
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ibly demand the western lands only as compensation for them,— 
not to furnish Great Britain a strategie foothold in the Illinois! 
To force such compensation, he told them to declare that British 
jonor required it, and that even to gain peace, his King could 
never abandon this demand. In diplomacy, such a demand, 
hased on honor, is intended to be understood as final and irre- 
voeable — an ultimatum. 

That this honor-demand of compensation for the loyalists was 
merely a blind to cover Shelburne’s design upon the Illinois can 
be seen by reading his instructions to Oswald and Strachey. He 
directed Strachey to ‘‘bring forward the French boundary of 
Canada,’’ (down to the Ohio), and ‘‘urge these claims and the 
right of the King tothe . . . domain, not indeed for their 
sake, but in order to gain some compensation for the refu- 
gees.’ * He also told Oswald how to conduct the negotiations, 
and said: ’’As a resource to meet the demands of the refugees, 
the matter of the boundaries and back lands presents itself.’’ 
Had Shelburne cared to express his real aim plainly, he would 
lave transposed this sentence and said, ‘‘As a resource to meet 
the demands of boundaries and back lands, the matter of the 
refugees presents itself.’’ He suggests to Oswald the method 
of argument to use with the Americans, saying, ‘‘For the good 
of America,— whatever the government may be, new provinces 
must be erected on those back lands and down the Mississippi; 
and supposing them to be sold, what can be so reasonable as that 
part of the province, where the King’s property alone is in 
question, should be applied to furnish subsistence to those whom 
jeven]| for the sake of peace, he can never consistently with his 
honour, entirely abandon.’’** This honor wtimatum about loy- 
alist compensation was much harped on by Shelburne, for he 
well knew we could only make such compensation by giving up 
our western lands; and they were his heart’s desire. He partic- 
ularly instructed Oswald that ‘‘An establishment for the loyal- 
ists must always be on Mr. Oswald’s mind, as it is uppermost in 
Lord Shelburne’s;’’ * and it was evidently understood between 
them that this ‘‘establishment’’ was to be in the Illinois. 

*7 Edmond G. Petty-Fitzmaurice, Life of William, Earl of Shelburne 
London, 1875-76), III, 281. The italics are by the present writer. 


28 Idem, III, 284. 
** Wharton, op. cit., V, 571. The italies are by the present writer. 
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Franklin, reporting the ensuing negotiation, wrote, ‘*We had 
much contestation about the boundaries and other articles, whic, 
he proposed and we settled . . . They wanted to bring their 
boundary down to the Ohio, and to settle their loyalists in the 
Illinois country. We did not choose such neighbors.’’ * ‘Tye 
British ministers struggled hard for two points,— that the fay 
ors granted the royalists should be extended, and our fishery 
contracted. We silenced them on the first by threatening to pro 
duce an account of the mischief done by those people.’’ Frank 
lin, who was ever a shrewd and bold trader, set against the 
British demand for compensation for the royalists a demand for 
far greater compensation to the Americans for the wanton 
destruction of their towns and property. Against their demand 
of the lands of the Illinois to compensate the loyalists, he cooll) 
demanded the lands of Canada to compensate the despoiled 
Americans. This demand, however, was used only defensively 
and never seriously pressed. Continuing, his report says: ‘‘ As 
to the second [ point, about fishery] when they told us they could 
not possibly agree to it as we requested it, and must refer it to 
the ministry in London, we produced a new article to be referred 
at the same time, with a note of the facts in support of it. 

It seemed, that to avoid the discussion of this they suddenly 
changed their minds, dropped the design of reeurring to London, 
and agreed to allow the fishery as demanded [by us}.’’™ 

Again and again the fishery, the northeastern boundary, and 
other disputes were renewed,— the fishery seriously, the other 
points for make-weights; but to the very last, the British negoti 
ators insisted that the honor of their king demanded compensa 
tion for the loyalists, (in reality the Illinois for their ‘‘establish 
ment’’), and declared that a ‘‘refusal upon this point will be f/ 
great obstacle to a peace.’’ * 

All the while, however, the Americans knew the demand for 
the loyalists was a mere subterfuge to get a British foothold in 
the Mississippi Valley. Both Jay and Adams were clear about 
this, and Franklin hardly less so. Adams said, ‘‘We divided 
upon two points, the Tories and Penobscot [the northeastern 

30 Idem, VI, 112-13. 


31 Idem, VI, 112. The italics are by the present writer. 
32 Idem, V, 850. The italies are by the present writer. 
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houndary],—two ostensible points, for it was impossible to 
believe that my Lord Shelburne or the [British] nation cared 
much about such points.’’** At another time Adams wrote, ‘‘] 
am not sure that the Tories and the ministry and the nation are 
not seeretly stimulated by French emissaries to insist upon 
Penobscot and a full indemnification to the Tories. . . . 
Nevertheless, if my Lord Shelburne should not agree with us, 
these will be only ostensible points. He cares little for either.’’ ™ 
Jay early understood this, and undoubtedly had explained to 
Adams that this demand for Tory compensation was a mere 
hlind to cover Shelburne’s desire for the Illinois.* Yet, to the 
very last minute of the negotiations, it was insisted on as an 
honor-uwtimatum from which the British king would never 
recede.” Finding the Americans immovable, however, Oswald 
and Strachey reconsidered their threat to break up the negotia- 
tions, gave up this honor-demand, agreed to our terms, and 
signed Jay’s draft of the preliminary treaty of peace making 
the center line of the Mississippi the western boundary of the 
United States. The Revolutionary West, with a later change of 
northern boundary, thus became irrevocably ours. Because it 
was ours, independence became real and a blessing instead of a 


curse, the Federal Union possible, and our nation great. 

Richer, far, in all that makes empire of real worth, than 
Cortez ever won in Mexico, or Clive in India, our first ‘‘great 
West,’? which Clark and his men certainly contributed essenti- 
ally to win for us, would have been thrown away by the Conti- 


‘3 Idem, V, 872. The italies are by the present writer. 

‘Idem, V, 856-57. The italics are by the present writer. 

35 Idem, V, 85v. 

6 Idem, V, 805, 848-50; VI, 48. These are but a very few, and somewhat hastily 
selected quotations and citations from the diplomatic records which could be made to 
support the text. To understand the subject fully it is necessary to study the history 
of the long conflict between Great Britain, France and Spain over our western coun- 
try for many years before the Revolution, and the struggle of Congress and Jay to 
foil the efforts of Vergennes and Florida Blanca to wrest it from us all through the 
Revolution. How anyone, who has made a careful and unbiased investigation of the 
subject, can doubt that Jay, and after him Adams, read aright the treacherous policy 
of Vergennes towards America, seems incomprehensible, in view of Vergennes’ own 
Writings and eonduet, and those of his confidential agents and confederates. Yet 
some, though by no means most of our historians, have represented Vergennes as a 
real friend of America. The subject will be treated at length in the present writer’s 
History of the Revolutionary West in Diplomacy and Politics to 1803, in preparation. 
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nental Congress, at the behest of Vergennes, the minister 0; 
France, but for one man,— John Jay. 

The vacillation and neglect of the impoverished Virginia eoy 
ernment in supporting Clark were paralleled by the vacillatio, 
and neglect of Congress in supporting Jay. The dissension and 
sedition secretly sown by the land-company promoters to hamper 
Clark’s every effort in the western war had their parallel in the 
secret conspiracies of our professed friends of France and Spain 
to hamper and defeat Jay in his desperate efforts to hold ow 
claim upon the western country and the Mississippi. As Clark 
found those land-company promoters more formidable enemics 
than even the British and Indians, so Jay found the ministers o/ 
France and Spain far more dangerous enemies in diplomacy 
than our open enemies of exhausted England. As Clark, weak 
ened by the indifference and inaction of the Virginia govern 
ment and forbidden to carry on plainly necessary offensive 
operations to hold the country he had won, in 1782 deliberately 
violated his instructions and ended active Indian hostilities by 
destroying the Shawnee towns, so Jay, when almost over 
whelmed by the intrigues of Vergennes, unable to count on the 
support of Franklin, and instructed by Congress to withhold 
nothing from Vergennes, but to obey his directions in making a 
treaty, deliberately violated those instructions, and secretly and 
alone took the vital step which cireumvented the shrewd French: 
man and saved our western country. To both Clark and Jay, the 





people of this nation owe a debt of gratitude they can never 


repay,— a debt never yet duly realized. To their victories in 
war and diplomacy every state between the Alleghenies and 
the Pacific must trace its history as a member of the Federal! 
Union. Yet comparatively few Americans know John Jay; 
fewer still know George Rogers Clark. 

Some of the views expressed in this article differ radically 
from those of several historians of high repute, and coming from 
one who has never published a line of history, but is only a 
retired lawyer, will no doubt be skeptically received. It may 
therefore be proper to say that the article is based on some years 
of careful search, collection, and study of the source materials o! 
our western history, especially the great mass of unpublished 
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ones. in Whieh mueh of the truth, including the truth about Clark, 
<till lies buried.* 
No doubt beeause of lack of familiarity with those unpublished, widely seat 
and generally inaccessible contemporary records, nothing like an adequate 
of Clark’s services (especially after his taking of Vincennes), or any true 
val of the man has yet appeared in print. Enough of the records have been 
sahe |, however, to make it seem passing strange that he has been so little noticed, 
t merely in history, but in general literature. Though aside from the main subject 
s paper, this last remark suggests the question whether in all our American 
nals there is another career outrivaling his in varied and spectacular settings, or in 
resque and strongly contrasted actors, or in tense situations, or in thrilling 
its shifting scenes take in the old colonial life of tidewater Virginia; the 
creat western forest and prairie, teeming with wild animal life; the far-away little 
ntucky settlements, with their clearings and deadened trees; the strong-fibered 
ers, with their rude log cabins and palisaded forts; dramatic meetings with the 
Virginia leaders of the Revolutionary era; desperate war with the ever pictur- 
que but terrible Indian; the fascinating people of many grades in the old French 
wus of the Illinois and Wabash; the Spanish governing officials and motley popu- 
tion of early St. Louis; the highly disciplined redcoats of the ‘‘ King’s Own Regi 
ment,’’ and the Canadian French of Detroit. 
n the course of my long investigation of the source materials of our western 
istory, I think I have become pretty thoroughly acquainted with Clark the man, and 
» facts about his career. In a brief biography of him, now nearly complete, the 
lisputable records are quoted and cited and will, I think, convince any open-minded 
ler that never has this nation had a purer patriot; nor one who willingly made 
eater sacrifices for it; nor one who, after a short period of glorious achievement, 
ever more beset with insurmountable difficulties; nor one who bore disappoint 
ment and injustice with finer dignity; nor one who was ever more malignantly, or so 
artfully traduced by enemies while he was living, or (by them and by uninformed 
ind reckless writers since) more grossly misrepresented in printed history. There is 
irdly a phase of his career, after the taking of Vincennes, that has not been mis- 
nderstood and distorted by some one or more of those writers, not only by hostile, 
r carping ones, but by very partial ones as well. 
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THE PEACE MOVEMENT IN NORTH CAROLINA 


By A. SeLLew Roserrs 


On Monday, January 26, 1863, Senator Browning of Illinois 
confided to his diary a conversation with his old associate, Abra 
ham Lineoln. ‘‘I feared,’’ he wrote, ‘‘we could not now raise 
soldiers by enlistment and we were so divided, and party spirit 
Was so rancorous that an attempt to draft would probably be 
made the occasion of resistance to the government. He replicd, 
that the rebel army was diminishing as fast as ours — | 
answered that they were united as one man, and we were fatal|\ 
divided. . . .’’' This extract is given here not so much 
beeause of the insight it gives into Lineoln’s discernment but 
because it shows so well the view commonly held, then and now, 
that the South was united. That this view is essentially errone 
ous, and that the Confederacy was even more dangerous!) 
divided than the North, is the main thesis of a rather compre 
hensive study into southern public opinion that I am making. 

During the course of these researches, the situation in Nortl: 
Carolina seemed to be interesting because of the anomalous posi 
tion held by that state. On the one side are the soldiers of Nort): 
Carolina, fighting with the utmost bravery and devotion for th 
South, on the other, are the people of the state denouncing the 
Davis government and calling loudly for peace and reunio 
This presents a problem the answer to which may be found i 
the economic and social conditions that existed in the state. 

North Carolina had few great landowners for, owing to its 
comparatively poor soil, the plantation system did not flourish. 
It was mainly a state of small farmers owning few or no slaves. 
At the same time there was more manufacturing there than i: 
any of the other southern states. North Carolina had fort) 
spinning mills as against eighty in the rest of the Confederacy. 





1Ms. diary of Orville H. Browning, in possession of the Illinois State Historical 
Society. 

2 The War of the Rebellion: a Compilation of the Official Records of the | 
and Confederate Armies (Washington, 1880-1901), Series IV, Vol. III, 691. 
work will be cited hereafter as Rebellion Records. 
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As a result of these facts there was less economic and social 
divergence from the North than in the other slaveholding states 

nd consequently the love of the Union that elsewhere in the 
South was confined to certain localities, was here spread 
‘hroughout the state. 

This is clearly shown by the attitude of the state toward seces- 
sion. In February, 1861, the state voted on the question of hold- 
ing a convention and also on delegates to it if called. Asa result 
of the election eighty-three Union men were chosen against 
thirty-seven secessionists but, as the state also voted overwhelm- 
ingly against ealling the convention, they never met. This was 
much regretted by such men as W. W. Holden, who thought that 
if the convention had been called it would have put North Caro- 
lina definitely on the Union side.’ The people of the state never 
wanted to secede but they did not believe in the coercion of a 
state, and after Virginia went out in April North Carolina fol- 
lowed in her steps. She was urged to do this both by a belief in 
state sovereignty and by a feeling that she was between the 
upper and nether millstones.‘ After passing the ordinance of 
secession, the convention which met in May, 1861, presented a 


strange spectacle. On the one side the radicals were throwing 
their hats in the air and vociferously cheering while the Union- 
ists or Conservatives, as they were called, sat silent and 


depressed.° 

During the first flush of enthusiasm that followed the early 
confederate victories in the field the people of North Carolina 
seemed to be united in their opposition to the North and in sup- 
port of the confederate government. Even so staunch a peace 
advocate as Jonathan Worth said in December, 1861, that the 
state would fight to extermination before consenting to reunite 
with the North... During this period the Unionists were quies- 
cent for opposition was useless. They were, however, only bid- 
ing their time. As reverses to the Confederate arms multiplied, 
and as enthusiasm for the war died down, a rift soon appeared 
in the ranks of the Secessionists over the conduct of the war. 

William W. Holden, Memoirs (Durham, N.C., 1911), 15. 


4 Ibid., 25, 

5 Ibid., 17. 
J. G. deR. Hamilton (Ed.), The Correspondence of Jonathan Worth (Raleigh, 

1909), I, 159. 
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On the one side was the administration party or southern Ny 
tionalists, as they might be called, to whom the main questioy 
was independence from the North. They were just as willing to 
disregard the rights of the states or to violate the constitutio 
in their desire for separation as was the northern governmey: 
in its desire to preserve the Union. On the other side were th» 
men to whom the sovereignty of the states was all important 
They had left the Union to protect the rights of the states ay) 
they were no more willing to submit to encroachments on ther 
by a government at Richmond than they were by a government 
at Washington. 





This split in the secession ranks was caused in great degree |) 
some very unpopular measures passed by the confederate eo: 
gress to strengthen the administration. These laws were t\y 
three conscription acts, the impressment and tax-in-kind laws, 
and the suspension of the writ of habeas corpus. The conser) 
tion acts provided for the enrollment and enlistment of all white 
males in the South from eighteen to thirty-five years old. This 
age limit was later extended, first to include the men between 
thirty-five and forty-five and finally all those from seventeen t 
fifty. The boys of seventeen and the men of forty-five to fit) 
years were to act as reserves, and were to be called out only i: 
“ase of an emergency.’ The impressment laws provided for the 
impressing of slaves, wagons, livestock, and provisions whe 
needed for the army.* By the tax-in-kind law one-tenth o! | 
farmer’s produce was taken as a tax by the government. The 
act providing for the suspension of the writ of habeas corpus 
gave the president the power to suspend the writ temporaril 
when and where he thought that the emergency demanded it. 
The conscription and tax-in-kind laws were the most disliked 
because they affected the entire people, but all of them were 
regarded as oppressive, tyrannical, and unconstitutional, and 
were bitterly denounced by the opponents of the administration. 

The passage of these laws and their enforcement widened the 
breach in the secessionist ranks and the Unionists of the state, 
hitherto inactive, began again to hold up their heads. They 
used these measures as a talking point in stirring up opposition 


7 Confederate Statutes at Large, 30, 62, 211-12. 
8 Ibid. 


9 Ibid. 
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to the war among the people. Very soon an alarming amount 
of disaffection appeared, which took shape in a strong movement 
for peace. The movement, while strongest in the mountains, 
was general throughout the state. Among its principal leaders 
was W. W. Holden, editor of the North Carolina Standard. 
Holden was one of the most prominent Democrats of the state 
and was a strong Unionist. He had opposed the split in the 
Demoeratie Party at Charleston in 1860 and had fought seces- 
sion. In the most energetic manner, his paper denounced the 
actions of the Davis administration and advocated a convention 
of all the states to bring about peace and union. His opposition 
was earried to such lengths that his arrest was seriously con- 
sidered by President Davis.’? Another prominent peace man 
was Jonathan Worth, treasurer of the state and later governor. 
In the ante-bellum days he had been a Whig and had fought 
Holden vigorously, but they both loved the old government and 
they worked together for peace and reunion. Worth had opposed 
secession and he maintained in his correspondence that he did 
not see how independence could be won or how it would be worth 
anything if obtained. To his mind the old Union was the best 
government possible." 

These men combined with the conservatives in 1862 to bring 
about the election of Zebulon B. Vance as governor on an anti- 
Davis platform. It is very hard to classify Vance. Before the 
war he was a strong Unionist but upon secession he went with 
his state. He served in the army for a time, but resigned his 
commission to take the governor’s chair. He seems to have been 
identified with the peace faction until 1864 when he severed all 
connection with it and in fact was opposed for governor that 
year by W. W. Holden. Vance won by a three to one majority, 
but at no time were his actions as governor such as to give much 
aid or comfort to the Confederacy. To my mind the explanation 
of his career may be found in politics. He seems to have been 
able to tell what the people wanted before they themselves knew, 
and was always guided by that knowledge. Hence, while his 
course as governor seemed illogical and inconsistent, it was 
always popular, for it kept pace with public opinion.” 

° Holden, op. cit., passim, and files of North Carolina Standard. 


"1 Worth, op. cit., I, 169, 289, et passim. 
‘°C. W. Dowd, Life of Zebulon. B. Vance, passim. 
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Under these leaders the peace movement manifested itsel} jy, 
two ways, by opposing the administration and demanding neg 
tiations with the North. Much of this opposition to Davis cane 
from men who were anxious for independence and _ perfect), 
willing to fight for it, but who sincerely thought that the admi, 
istration was both corrupt and tyrannical. The Unionists joined 
in all these denunciations of the Richmond government as tend 
ing to undermine the confidence of the people in their rulers and 
to destroy their morale. Their work in this connection was more 
insidious but no less effective than their calls for peace. The 
clause of the exemption bill that allowed the owner of twenty 
slaves to escape military duty, and the fact that there was no tax 
on land or slaves, gave them a great opportunity to charge that 
this was ‘‘a rich man’s war but a poor man’s fight.’?"* This 
charge was unjust and untrue. The planters of the South showed 
their gallantry and devotion to the cause on every battlefield 
from Bull Run to Five Forks, but nevertheless the cry persisted 
and did great damage to the cause. 

The opponents of the administration did not stop with verbal 
denunciation. They proceeded to acts that distinctly hampered 
the Confederacy in its struggle for life. Governor Vance did 
everything in his power to render the conscription law ineffect- 
ive. According to the exemption act of 1864 any state official 
was freed from military duty if the governor of a state certified 
that he was necessary to the proper conduct of its government. 
Governor Vance thereupon claimed all public officials as exempt. 
Under his fostering care over 14,000 men escaped service. He 
included on his list of those necessary to the state government, 
the officers of the state militia, justices of the peace, constables, 
town police, laborers at the state salt works, and operatives 11 
factories working on state contracts. He also tried to make the 
election to a state office of a conscript after enrollment exempt 
him from service."* 

This was bad, but the action of the state judiciary was worse. 
Chief Justice Pearson held that resisting arrest for desertion 





18 Nathaniel W. Stephenson, The Day of the Confederacy . . . (New Haven, 
1919), 103. 

14 Rebellion Records, Series IV, Vol. II, 464; Vol. III, 307, 425, 426, 530, 746 

15 Idem, Series I, Vol. II, Part II, 709. 
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was not a erime,’* and that a member of the Home Guard could 
not be foreed to arrest deserters or conscripts unless he was 
liable for militia duty."® Writs of babeas corpus were freely 


eranted to deserters and conscripts by the state judiciary. Gov- 


ernor Vanee refused to bring any pressure to bear on the courts" 
and as a result western North Carolina became so filled with 
deserters that the crime lost its stigma. 

Accompanying this opposition to the laws was an open move 
ment for peace. It began as early as March 15, 1862, when a 
meeting was held near Ashboro where the white flag was hoisted 
and prayers for peace were made.’* From this beginning the 
movement beeame continually stronger. By the end of Novem 
her things had come to such a pass that the state legislature was 
ripe for reeconstruetion'® and by the beginning of 1863 Jonathan 
Worth could say that on a recent trip nearly every man he met 
was for reconstruction on the basis of the old constitution.” 
During the early part of this year the movement gained head- 
way, and after the loss of Vickburg and Gettysburg it spread 
like fire and within eight weeks over a hundred peace meetings 
were held throughout the state.’ At these meetings either a 
white or a United States flag was hoisted, speeches were made, 
and resolutions were passed calling for a state convention to 
negotiate peace. Sometimes the resolutions asked for reunion 
on the basis of the old constitution, but in any case the further 
prosecution of the war together with such odious acts as the 
conseription and impressment laws were denounced.’ The 
demand for a state convention became so great that Worth 
thought that a petition for one would receive the signatures of 
two-thirds of the people.** Governor Vance urged upon Presi- 
dent Davis the advisability of attempting negotiations with the 
North, if for no other purpose than to silence the peace advo- 

North Carolina Standard, Oct. 7, 1863. 

7 Rebellion Records, Series I, Vol. LI, Part II, 714. 

‘Worth, op. cit., I, 164. 

‘John B. Jones, A Rebel War Clerk’s Diary at the Confederate States Capital 
Philadelphia, 1866), I, 197. 

2° Worth, op. cit., I, 221. 

Holden, op. cit., 77. 

“2 Mobile Advertiser and Register, Aug. 14, 1863. 

Worth, op. cit., I 


O85. 
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‘ates and to place the responsibility for further fighting where 
it belonged.** President Davis replied that attempts had bee 
made and that the North had refused to negotiate. He went oy 
to say that a little more firmness on Vance’s part might be help 
ful in handling the disloyal in his state.* 

While the administration might regard these demands for 
peace as ill-timed, it could not consider them as treasonable. 
But there was, at this time, a movement on foot for reunion 
which was traitorous. Its aim was to bring about peace through 
the defeat of the Confederacy. The participants in this scheme 
were root-and-branch Unionists. While they were mainly drawn 
from the poorer classes, their ranks included many men of influ 
ence and standing. The movement took shape in the two secret 
societies that operated in North Carolina during the war. These 
were the Peace Society, or the Constitutional Union Peace So 
ciety, which flourished in Alabama, Georgia, Tennessee, and 
North Carolina, and the Heroes of America, whose stronghold 
was in southwestern Virginia, Tennessee, and North Carolina. 
Whether these two societies were not really one and the same 
under different names is an interesting question. Both had the 
same general aims, to encourage desertion, to aid deserters, 
escaped prisoners, or spies, to give information to the enemy, 
and do all in their power to aid in the overthrow of the Con 
federacy. Both had a very loose form of organization; there 
were no meetings, no formal lodges, and no roll eall of mem 
bers. In each society new members were initiated by single 
individuals who were versed in its ritual and aims. Owing to 
this looseness of organization the orders were very difficult to 
break up. Nothing could be proved. There was no evidence 
except one man’s word as to who his essociates were, and there 
was no opportunity of catching a lodge in session for lodges did 
not exist. Both organizations had the usual paraphernalia o! 
grips and recognition signals. Apparently the Peace Socict) 
had no pass-words beyond a dialogue in connection with a grip, 
but it did have a complete and varied set of signals. The Heroes 
of America had a grip, which is not described, and a dialogue 
which did not necessarily accompany the grip. Were the grips 


24 Rebellion Records, Series I, Vol. LI, Part ITI, 807. 
25 [bid., 810. 
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the same? It would be interesting to know. Did the Heroes of 
America have a distress signal; if so, how did it correspond 
with that of the Peace Society? The patron genius of the Peace 
Society was Washington. Was there one for the Heroes?) On 
all of these points the records are silent.*°. These societies were 
strong both at home and in the army.” The precise measure of 
their strength cannot be given, but they were unquestionably a 
vrave menace to the Confederacy. If the real history of the 
secret societies of the Civil War is ever written, it should prove 
to be a very interesting book. 

The attempts to bring about peace that have been considered 
thus far ranged from ostensibly legitimate endeavors to over- 
throw the Davis government and efforts to make an honorable 
peace With the North, to secret plots and conspiracies to over- 
throw the Confederacy. There remains one other aspect of the 
peace movement to consider, that of armed resistance to the 
Confederate forces. As soon as any attempt was made to 
enforee the conseription law in western North Carolina the 
Unionists would take to the hills ready to fight. They might sor- 
rowfully aequiesce in secession, but they would not be forced 
into fighting for a cause they abhorred and against a flag they 
loved. Those who could, fled to the North, others gathered 
together in armed bands and prepared to resist the enforcement 
of the law. By January, 1863, these bands had become so strong 
that six companies of cavalry were sent against them.** They 
joined forees with the Unionists in east Tennessee and avowed 
their intention of holding the mountains against the confederate 
vovernment. Their membership was made up of Unionists, 
indifferentists who would fight before they would go to war, and 
deserters.*° 

These bands did all they could as guerillas to harrass 
the Confederacy. They attacked and plundered loyal towns, 
drove out or killed confederate officers, ran off with livestock and 
slaves of loyal citizens, and generally terrorized the country- 

26 Idem, Series IV, Vol. ITI, 393-97, 802-820. 

* Idem, Series I, Vol. XXVI, Part IT, 548. 


“Ss Idem, Series I, Vol. XVIII, 746. 
2% Tbid., 810. 


° Beaufort (N. C.) New South, June 27, 1863. 
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side. They were so powerful that practically the whole moyy 
tain country was lost to the Confederacy. J. A. Campbell, eo) 
federate Assistant Secretary of War said, in the fall of 1869 
that the condition of things in the mountain districts was 4 
threatening to the Confederacy as were either of the Unite 
States armies,’' and as the war proceeded it tended to becon, 
worse. There was no ‘*Republic of Jones’? in North Carolin; 
but the Unionists there had complete control of some 240 squar 
miles, far more than the ‘‘Republic’’ is said ever to have had. 
Repeated attempts were made to put down these bands but the 
met with indifferent suecess. The Confederacy could not spar 
enough troops for the task and the local home guards we: 
absolutely unreliable.“ Biographies of Lee make much of |i, 
decision not to allow his army to carry on a guerilla warfare i: 
the hills after the defeat at Five Forks and Appomattox. Sy 
pose it had broken up into bands, what would have been t) 
result?) The Confederates would have found the hills already 
possession of union guerillas, who knew the country better tha: 
they and who were desperate men. While Lee’s decision was 
undoubtedly a noble one and was given from motives of tly 
highest patriotism I do not think that it affected the duratio: 
of the war very much. 

Now that the different phases of the peace movement in Nort 
Carolina have been considered, the question remains as to its 
importance. Without question it prevented the state from put 
ting forth its full strength for the Confederacy. Not all of th 
North Carolinians were disloyal. The boast of the state ‘* First 
at Manassas, farthest at Gettysburg, and last at Appomattox” 
is a true one. None fought for the Confederacy more bravel 
than the men of the old North State. But their state was divided 
Good judges thought that from 1863 on a majority of her peop! 
were in favor of reconstruction and that the loyalty of le 
officials was questionable. So the fall of Richmond meant ti 
end of the war. Virginia was gone, and North Carolina could 
not take her place.’ By this time the rest of the South was 








1) Rebellion Records, Series IV, Vol. II, 786. 


33 Worth, op. eit., L. S48. 
34 Rebellion Records, Series I, Vol. LI, Part II, 1067. 
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kewise divided. The doctrine of state sovereignty, combined 
ith unsuccessful war, had done its work. The war ended when 
t did, not because of military defeats but because of the disin 
tegration of the Confederacy, due to the fact that its govern- 
ent no longer had the confidence or the backing of the southern 


l eople. 
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NOTES ON THE ECONOMIC HISTORY OF 
NEW ORLEANS, 1803-1836 ' 


By James E. Wixston 





A comparison of the development of New Orleans in popula 
tion, wealth, and commerce during the first three deeades of the 
nineteenth century with its slow and painful growth during the 
century of its founding is very striking. Especially notewortl) 
was this development during the decade 1830-40, when Ney 
Orleans made more rapid progress than any other city in the 
United States. Indeed it has been asserted that ‘‘no other city 
of the world has ever advanced with such rapid and gigantic 
strides as New Orleans’’ did during this period.* Some idea 
of this progress may be obtained from the fact that an insignifi 
cant community of some 8000 inhabitants in 1803 had grown to 
a city with a population of at least 60,000 by 1836, which num 
ber in all probability was considerably augmented during thie 
winter and spring months.* Included in this estimate, however, 





1 It was my original intention to present a cross-sectional view of New Orleans i: 
1836, the year of the Texan revolution. Upon further consideration, however, it | 
seemed more appropriate to limit the field of inquiry to one phase of the life of the 
city — the economic — and in this connection to extend the treatment to include som 
reference to the economic growth of the community from 1803 onward. 

2 James F. Rhodes, History of the United States from the Compromise of 18 

1877 (New York, 1906), VII, 107. For the commerce of New Orleans dur 
ing the years 1794-1802 see Edward Channing, History of the United States (New 
York, 1917), IV, 311, note 2. A detailed statement of the commerce of New Orleans 
on the eve of the period of the American occupation may be found in the work ot 
Francois-Xavier Martin, History of Louisiana from the Earliest period. To which 
appended the Annals of Lowisiana, . . . 1815 . . . 1861, by John F. Condor 
(New Orleans, 1882), 311-18. Cf. also James A. Robertson, Louisiana under the Rul 
of Spain, France, and the United States (Cleveland, 1911), I, 221; Emerson W. 
Gould, Fifty Years on the Mississippi . . . (St. Louis, 1889); Timothy Pitkir 
A Statistical View of the Commerce of the United States of America . (2d 
ed., New York, 1817), 430; Aleée Fortier, A History of Louisiana (New York, 1904), 
If, 219-20, quoting the Moniteur of March 5, 1803. 

3 It is estimated that there were from 1,200 to 1,400 separate premises, or al 
4,000 roofs of one sort and another in New Orleans in 1803. John F. Ker 
History of New Orleans (Chicago, 1922), I, 61. In 1810 the white population 
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was a large negro population, perhaps half as large as that of 
the whites, while it is interesting to note that the percentage of 
free negroes in the city and state was exceeded only by those in 
Maryland, Virginia, and North Carolina. A distinct effort of 
the imagination is required to visualize the New Orleans of 
Jefferson’s day. So far as the city’s external growth is con- 
cerned, a vivid impression of this may be best obtained from a 
comparison of the interesting old maps in the Museum of the 
Louisiana Historical Society. Suffice it to say, at the beginning 
of the period with which we are concerned, the city proper was 
spread out in the form of a parallelogram extending, roughly 
speaking, some 1300 yards along the river front with a depth of 
700 yards or thereabouts. At the beginning of the century, 
however, there was little to indicate the preéminence the city 
was destined to enjoy within a single generation. 

In 1802, 256 vessels entered the Mississippi; among these were 
170 American, 97 Spanish, and 1 French ship. Those departing 
consisted of 158 American, 104 Spanish, and 3 French ships, 
with a tonnage aggregating 31,241.4| Two years later we find 
Governor Claiborne writing to Madison, secretary of state, that 
the commerce of New Orleans was great and increasing; inci- 
dentally he spoke of the fondness of the Louisianians for visit- 
New Orleans did not exceed 18,000, The city increased in population more rapidly 
between 1830-1840 than it did in any other decade of the nineteenth century. By 
1840 the population of the city was estimated as upwards of 100,000, being exceeded 
in size only by New York, Philadelphia, and (slightly) by Baltimore. In 1836 the 
New Orleans Bee estimated that the city contained 35,000 colored persons, of whom 
from 10,000 to 15,000 were reputed to be free negroes. As will be indicated below 
this seems to have been a greatly exaggerated estimate. The same journal put the 
total population of the city in this year at 80,000, in all probability an excessive 
figure. The U. 8S. census of 1850 (p. LIL) gives the growth of New Orleans as fol 
lows: 1810, 17,242; 1820, 27,176; 1830, 46,310; 1840, 102,193. Cf. Niles’s Weekly 
Register, L:388; Emory R. Johnson, History of Dometic and Foreign Commerce of 
the United States (Washington, 1915), I, 243; Martin, op. cit., 300, 347; Bee, Sept. 
19, 1836; Mattie Austin Hatcher, ‘‘The Louisiana Background of the Colonization 
of Texas,’’ in Southwestern Historical Quarterly, XXIV, 194 (January, 1921). Emi- 


gration ‘‘ pressed in from all the States in the Union and from almost every kingdom 
in Europe.’’ It is interesting to note that from eastern Virginia there was a ‘‘ great 
spirit of emigration’’ to the West in 1835. Niles’s Weekly Register, XLIX, 68. 

#See Martin, op. cit., 309, 311-14; 315-18. For the account of the commerce of 
New Orleans, I have made use of an excellent study of the subject by R. B. Way, 
‘The Commerce of the Lower Mississippi in the Period, 1830-1860,’’ Mississippi 
Valley Historical Review, Proceedings, 1918-1919, 57-68. 
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ing Europe.’ In 1810 the tonnage of the port was estimated at 
13,240.) By 1816 this had grown to upwards of 87,670 tons. 
carried by 6 steamboats, 594 barges, and 1,287 flatboats. ‘Thy. 
shipments down the river during this year, including the pro 
ducts of Louisiana, were valued at $13,062,540. The receipts o: 


the port for this same year amounted to $8,062,540.5 Four years 
later we read that the steamboats were increasing so fast that 
additional space had to be allotted them for unloading their 
eargoes. Accordingly it was decreed that they should occu) 
in the upper part of the harbor the space between the lower 
side of Custom House Street and the upper side of Canal Street: 
in the lower part of the harbor the space between the upper side 
of Barracks Street and the lower side of the Marigny Canal. 
Less than a year elapsed before it was found necessary to assign 
new limits for the inerease of this kind of vessels... In 1821 there 
arrived in port 287 steamboats, 784 barges and keels, and 441 
flats. Indeed the number of flatboats was said to be augmenting 
daily to such an extent that a limit had to be put upon the time 
of their stay ‘‘between Enghien Street in the lower part of the 
city and the steam mill of Mr. Wethers in the upper part.’ 





5 Dunbar Rowland (Ed.), Official Letter Books of W. C. C. Claiborne, 18 
(Jackson, Miss., 1917), II, 216. 
6 Niles’s Weekly Register, L:4. 





7 Guy Stevens Callender, Selections from the Economic History of the 1 
States, 1765-1860 (New York, 1909), 314. An event of momentous importance 
the history of the small community was the arrival of the first steamboat, Jar 
10, 1812. This was the ‘*‘ New Orleans,’’ of some 400 tons burden, out of Pitt 
inspected the small craft, which was destined to work such a mighty revolutior 


the transport of water-borne commerce. It was reported that the vessel could n 


burgh, after a trip of 459 hours. On Sunday, January 19, a committee of 


four miles an hour in still water, six or seven down stream, and two and a ha 
against the current. It may be recalled that on April 19, 1811, the legislatur: 
the territory of Orleans had granted Robert R. Livingston and Robert Fulton th: 
sole privilege of using steamboats for a limited period upon the navigable wat 
of the territory. One week after the arrival of the new boat an excursion trip t 
English Turn was made, the price of the round trip being $3. It was announce 
that $2 would be the charge for transporting a bale of cotton to or from Natchez 
La Courter de la Louisiane, Jan. 13, 29, 1812. Cf. Henry E. Chambers, ‘‘ Early Con 
mercial Prestige of New Orleans,’’ in Louisiana Historical Quarterly, V, 451-61: 
J. H. B. Latrobe, The First Steamboat Voyage on the Western Waters (Baltimor 
1871); Channing, op. cit., V, 20-23. The Courier, April 24, 1820, contains a descrip 
tion of the steamship Robert Fulton, which was to ply between New Orleans and 
New York. 

8 Courier, April 5, 1820; Feb. 28, 1821, 
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None were to be broken up between these limits.’ For this year 
‘he tonnage from foreign countries was estimated at 71,158, and 
the value of exports at $16,000,000.°° Three years later the 
Courier de la Louisiane waxed enthusiastic over the arrival of a 
latboat from the head waters of the Pearl River, coming by way 
{ Lake Ponchartrain and the Basin Carondelet. Upon this 
ovel oceasion the loeal navigation company had remitted the 
dues incident to traversing the Bayou St. John. ‘‘ Every day,’’ 
bserved the editor ‘*proclaims the grandeur of our destiny and 
shows the enterprising genius of our fellow-citizens.’’"' The 
three years between October, 1824, and the corresponding month 
of 1827 witnessed an increase from 142,179 tons of commerce to 
204,460. The year following 110 steamboats are said to have 
wen engaged ‘‘in the Orleans trade.’’'* According to the New 
Orleans Bee the number of vessels arriving in port for the third 
veek of May, 1831, was as follows: steamboats, 22; ships, 67; 


brigs, 68; schooners, 43; sloops, 4.’ During the vear 1836-37 
1.372 steamboats arrived; in this vear the freight handled 
amounted to 401,500 tons, valued at $43,515,402.'° In other 
vords, by the middle of the third decade of the nineteenth 
entury New Orleans had become the leading export city of the 
United States and one of the leading ports of the world. Despite 
the brief life of the river steamer the introduction of steamboats 
had been a potent factor in bringing it about that the Mississippi 
iad become ‘‘the main artery of the nation’s internal com- 
meree,’? and in contributing to what has been not inaptly termed 
the ‘golden age of river traffie’’ during this and the succeeding 
deeade. 

Contemporaries have borne testimony to the fact that it was 
al impressive sight during these vears to see the ‘‘levee lined 
with its forests of masts and sooty eylinders,— the products of 
a foreign and domestic world crowding our warehouses and 

'Ibid., June 19, 1820; June 12, 1822. 

°T. P. Thompson, ‘‘ Early Financing in New Orleans, being the History of the 
Canal Bank, 1831-1915,’’ in Louisiana Historical Quarterly, VII, 20. 

| Issue of June 11, 1824. 

Courier, April 24, 1824. 
Thompson, op. cit., VII, 22. 
‘Issue of May 23, 1831. 
Callender, op. cit., 314. 
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shops.’’** A foreign visitor doubted ‘‘ whether any river in | 
world could exhibit so magnificent a spectacle.’’ The constant], 
increasing volume of exports and imports made necessary eyey 
enlarged port facilities. In 1834 the port limits of the city had 
been extended to the lower line of the parish of Jefferson and 
three miles down the left bank ‘‘from the center of the square 
of the city.’”’"* In May, 1836, the first municipality decreed that 
all the space between the middle of Canal and the middle 0; 
Toulouse streets should be reserved for the use of steamboats. 
The space between the latter line and Dumaine Street was to 
be set apart for the use of sea-going schooners, butchers’, hawk 
ers’, and planters’ pirogues, while the remainder of the port 
was to be reserved for the use of other kinds of shipping.’* Ip 
July of this same year sheds were ordered to be constructed 
along the levee from Esplanade to Canal, but the order does not 
seem to have been carried out. The council of the American or 
upper municipality likewise set aside a large space of the river 
front for steam vessels and flatboats. At a somewhat later 
period the largest and finest vessels were said usually to anchor 
at the upper end of the second municipality near the suburb of 
Lafayette, the steamboats lying in the center, with the smaller 
craft and coasters close to the bank at the lower end.’’ In this 
regard, as in other matters of public improvement, the third or 
lower municipality lagged behind the other two, though the Be: 
never tired of affirming that its potential advantages for the 
increase of trade surpassed those of the other two municipali 
ties. The citizens of the third municipality, or Faubourg Mar 
igny as it was also known, were admonished that they must 
“‘throw a sprat to catch a salmon’’—in other words, thie 
merchants of this quarter must undertake an ambitious program 
of canal digging and building of wharves, not to mention paving 
and lighting the streets, if they were to keep pace with their 
more enterprising rivals.” 

}xamining a little more closely the nature and extent of the 


hea 


16 Niles’s Weekly Register, XLIX, 187. 

17 Martin, op. cit., 421, 436. 

18 Ms., Archives Dept., City Hall. 

19 Bee, May 17, July 27, 1836; James S. Buckingham, Slave States of Amé 
(London, 1842), I, 325. 

20 Issue of Mareh 5, 1836. 
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river trade of New Orleans in the early thirties, it may be 
noted that while barely twenty-four years had elapsed since the 
oprival of the first steamboat, nearly a thousand were now reach- 
‘ny the city annually. During the first eleven months of 1835 
come 2,300 steamers arrived in port. On the other hand the 
number of flats, as has been pointed out by more than one 
observer, kept but little, if any, behind the steamers, for as late 
as 1840 one-fifth of the freight handled on the lower Mississippi 
was by flatboats, keels, and barges. Through upstream ship- 
ments were small, the port receiving but a small fraction of the 
imported wares entering the country. It has been estimated 
that seventy-five per cent were sent down stream, to be returned 
to the planters of Louisiana, Mississippi and Arkansas.” Dur- 
ing 1835-36 there arrived in port 1,272 steamboats; the freight 
received amounted to 437,100 tons, and the value of the produce 
received from the interior was rated at $39,237,762. During 
the last week of November, 1835, nearly 200 vessels were 
reported as being in port: of these 99 were described as ships, 
of which 14 were foreign; 66 as brigs, of which 6 were foreign; 
and 33 as schooners, of which 3 were foreign. The week previous 
16 ships sailed and 40 arrived; while 33 steamboats and 39 flats 
came down the river. On November 9 there were said to be 
123 ships, brigs, and schooners in port: of these 4 were British, 
4% were Mexican, and the balance were American. <A study of 
the column of the New Orleans Bee designated ‘‘marine news’”’ 
discloses the fact there was a heavy coastwise importation into 
the city. In the first week of November, 1836, there were 25 
ships, 6 brigs, and 4 barks at the wharves of the first munici- 
pality: these ineluded one Austrian brig, two French, and one 
English bark, one English and one French ship. At the same 
time there were 19 ships, 7 brigs, 3 barks, and two small schoon- 
ers alongside the wharves of the third municipality, all of which 

2! See Way, op. cit., 57, 69, 72; Gould, op. cit., 215; Johnson, op. cit., I, 205, 229; 


,2 
J. W. Monette, ‘‘Progress of Navigation and Commerce on the Mississippi,’’ in 


Pubs. Miss Hist. Soc., VII, 523. According to this writer, (p. 505) the whole number 
of steamboats built on western waters up to 1835 numbered 705. For arrivals at 
New Orleans during the earlier part of the century, see W. Wallace Carson, ‘* Trans 
portation and Traffie on the Ohio and the Mississippi before the Steamboat,’’ in 
Miss. Vall. Hist. Rev., VII, 34-35. 

*2 House Executive Docwments, 50 Cong., 1 Sess., No. 6, Pt. II, p. 199. 
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were presumably of American registry. The Bee affirmed th; 
two-thirds of the shipping in port was in front of the lower 
municipality, despite its lack of warehouses. Taking one (; 
as an illustration, it is interesting to note that two ships cleared 
for Liverpool, two schooners for Havana, and brigs for Proyi 
dence, Richmond, Pensacola, and Cowes. Among vessels arriy 
ing were ships from Boston, Liverpool, and New York; brics 
from Philadelphia, Charleston, Kingston; schooners from t\y 
Sabine River, Pensacola, Matamoras, Tuxpan, and steamers 
from Cincinnati, Nashville, Natchez, Bayou Sara, and La 
fourche.** 

As to the variety of products reaching New Orleans from thy 
interior it would require all the letters of the alphabet to cats 
logue them. During one week in November, 1835, flats broue 
28,671 pounds of stone and coal, 5,246 barrels of flour, 3,762 ba: 
rels and 171 sacks of corn, 1,912 barrels and 2,563 sacks of oats, 
489 bales of hay, 1,380 kegs of lard, 153 barrels of whiskey, 14 
barrels of potatoes, 4 of cider, 3 of apples, 3 of apple brandy, 2 
of krout, 1,816 pumpkins, 2,500 gallons of stoneware, 175 barre!s 
of molasses, 42 easks of hams, 400 barrels of pork, 22 barre|s 





of beef, and 64 bales of cotton. During this same week steamers 
brought 12,014 bales of cotton, 31 hogsheads of tobacco, sony 
sugar, large quantities of molasses, hides, lead, whiskey, apples, 
cabbage, and provisions, besides various and sundry kinds o! 
As a cotton mart New Orleans stood without « 
rival; during the vear 1835-36 443,307 bales were received from 


at 


merehandise. 


Louisiana and Mississippi alone. The total receipts of this 
commodity from October, 1834, to May, 1835, are put at 49142!) 
bales. During the season of 1835 45,404 bales were received, o! 
which 14,700 were exported, and 1,497 hogsheads of tobacco, of 
which 756 were exported. From October 1, 1835, to September 
3, 1836, 235,917 bales were sent to Great Britain and 164,449 

23 Bee, April 15, May 2, Sept. 26, Nov. 4, 7, 9, 16, Dee. 13, 1856. Cf. also J 
son, op. cit., I, 201-202, 243; James D. B. De Bow, The Industrial Resources, ec. 
the Southern and Western States . . . (New Orleans, 1846, ete.), I, 48-49; Il. 
265; IV, 61-63, 391, 395. The first four volumes of this work contain in read 
accessible form a mass of statistics relative to the trade of New Orleans. (tf. a's 
Hunt’s Merchant’s Magazine and Commercial Register (1841), 471-78. 

24 New Orleans Prices Current and Commercial Intelligencer, Oct. 1, 1856. 0: 
the whole, this is the most satisfactory single reference pertaining to matters 


trade. 
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to the continent of Europe. During the period extending from 
Qetober 1, 1835, to November 1836, 147,269 bales were sent to 
Liverpool, 3,354 to other British ports, 78,009 to Havre, 19,328 
to other Freneh ports, 8,459 to northern Europe, 9,464 to other 
oreign ports, and 70,0538 to the northern ports of the United 
States. During the same period 561 hogsheads of tobacco were 
hipped to Liverpool, 21 to other British ports, 1,057 to French 
ports, 490 to northern Europe, 6 to other foreign ports, and 
<7 to the northern ports of the United States. From October 
|. 1835, to June 15, 1836, 1,385 tierees of rice were sent to Liver 
pool, 3,107 tierees to other British ports, 867 to Havre, 2,669 to 
other French ports, 4,036 to northern Europe, 13 to other for 
eign ports, and 140 to northern ports of the United States. 

It is thus seen that the greater portion of cotton and tobacco 
that found its way through the port of New Orleans was for 
‘ngland and the ports of Europe. Nearly one-third of the 
jotal amount of these two commodities which was exported dur 
ing the year 1835-36 was consigned to Liverpool; the foreign 
port receiving the next largest amount was Havre. The Louisi 
ana sugar erop, which was consumed chiefly in the western 
states, supplied approximately one-half of the loeal market. 
Large quantities of this commodity were imported from Havana 
and Matanzas. Needless to say, at this time, as in our own day, 
there was a strong sentiment, irrespective of party, against 
lowering the duty, which amounted to 25 cents a pound. The 
sugar, rice, and other products of the region immediately adjac- 
ent to New Orleans were brought to the city in pirogues, skiffs, 


or boats made from solid logs. Coffee was imported in large 
quantities from Cuba, Brazil, and other regions; while to Cuba 
went flour, lard, salt, beef, pork, and a variety of similar pro- 
ducts. An almost endless variety of wines, brandies, and delica 
cles was imported from France.** 

So far as the total value of exports and imports is concerned, 
for the first ten months of 1835 this is estimated at $53,790,637, 


Bee, Sept. 2, 12, Nov. 19, 30, Dee. 9, 10, 26, 1836. For imports of coffee, see 
De Bow’s Review, II, 320; for imports from France, Courier, Dee. 29, 1835, The 
Bee, Sept. 2, 1836, records a list of exports for New York including 257 packages of 
buffalo robes, 5352 pigs of lead, 23 hogsheads of furs, 2000 hides, 104 hogsheads of 
acco, 50 barrels of molasses, 9 barrels of wax, 110 boxes of candles, 47 bales of 
cotton, 23 packages of assorted merchandise, 48 bales of moss, and 12 barrels of 
castor oil. For Trieste, 634 boxes of sugar; for Havre, 4000 pipe staves, ete. 


to} 
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of which something over two-thirds constituted the export trafic. 
In this respect New York was New Orleans’ closest competitor, 
with a value of its exports rated at $30,345,265. During the firs; 
nine months of 1833 the value of the imports of New Orleans 
amounted to only $9,590,505. From September 30, 1835, to tly 
corresponding period of the following year the imports from 
foreign ports were rated at $17,519,814. For the first three 
quarters of 1836 the value of imports in American vessels is put 
at $8,355,485; in foreign vessels, at $1,788,489. From January 
1, 1836, to March 31 of that vear the exports of domestie produce 
’ . 
to foreign countries in American vessels amounted to $7,829.80: 
in foreign vessels to foreign ports, $3,275,588; coastwise traffic 
in American vessels, $4,771,070." These figures bear out the 
impression derived from the somewhat scanty data noted above 
in regard to the proportion of native and foreign craft employed 
in the New Orleans trade — namely that the overwhelming bulk 
of such commerce was carried on in domestic vessels. In the 
matter of gross tonnage New Orleans ranked fifth among Amer 
ican ports, being surpassed in this regard by New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, and New Bedford. It may be noted that while 
large shipments of western produce were being sent by way of 
the Erie Canal in 1835, the inerease in river trade during this 
decade and the sueceeding one exceeded the gain made by the 
canals.” 
A. thriving and lucrative trade was carried on between New 
Orleans and Mexico. Nearly a dozen merchantmen plied regu 
26 Bee, March 5, Sept. 26, 1836. For the second quarter of the year ending | 
30, the export figures are as follows: to coastwise ports, $5,544,379 ; for foreign 
in American vessels, $7,579,543; for foreign ports in foreign vessels, $5,561,011; 
exports of manufactures not made up (est.), $2,296,567 —total, $19,000,000. T! 
total trade of the country for the year ending Sept. 30, 1834, is put at $81,004,575; 
of this, cotton amounted to $49,048,402; tobacco, $6,495,305; rice, $2,122,272. © 
however, Niles’s Weekly Register, XLVIII, 312, 451; Courier, June 19, 155° 
For 1835 the total value of exports through New Orleans, including coastwis 
put at $48,121,974; for the first three-quarters of 1836 the value of imports 
American vessels amounted to $8,355,485; in foreign vessels, $1,788,489 — total, 
$10,143,974. For a more detailed statement see Bee, Nov. 16, 1835. For 1830 1 
value of exports and imports is put respectively at $36,242,226 and $17,516,049. 
Ibid., Mareh 5, 1836. In 1836-37, 1,372 steamboats arrived, bringing 401,500 tons 
of freight valued at $34,515,402. 

27 Cf. Courier, July 6, 1835. In 1835, 86,000 barrels of flour, 98,000 bushels \ 
wheat, and 2,500,000 staves were sent from Ohio to New York by way of the Erie 
Canal. Johnson, op. cit., I, 202-203; De Bow’s Review, III, 102. 
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larly between the city and the Mexican ports of Tampico, Mata- 
moras, Brazoria, Tuxpan, and the Galveston Bay region; the 
vessels were small, of 100 to 150 tons burden. It is not improb- 
able that these vessels were built in Mexico, manned by those 
of that nationality, but of American ownership. For the twenty 
months ending January 15, 1836, it was estimated that the 
exports to Mexican ports from New Orleans amounted to eight 
million dollars, of which some three and a half million con- 
sisted of domestic manufactures, the balance being principally 
english imported goods. For the same period the imports of 
bullion from Mexico were reckoned at upwards of nine million. 
The exports of cotton goods and provisions to Mexico in 1835 
were put at one million dollars worth, while an immense profit 
was said to be derived upon the re-shipment from New Orleans 
of European imports. On one oceasion the schooner Creole, out 
of Tampico, brought nearly $300,000 of specie consigned to 
twenty-three New Orleans firms; the largest single item, of 
£98,678, was for the prominent firm of de Lizardi and Company ; 
the next largest consignment, of $30,434.87, was for J. A. Merle 
and Company. Spanish and Mexican importers of wealth and 
influence supplied the peddlers (tenderos), by whom the goods 
were distributed in the interior. There was a heavy Mexican 
duty upon foreign products coming in. Besides specie, Mexico 
exported cochineal, pimento, jalap, dyewoods, etc.** 

It ean readily be seen how this trade would be jeopardized by 

28 From April, 1834, to September, 1836, exports to Mexico amounted to $8,526,706; 
of these goods to the value of $3,769,051 were carried in American bottoms, and 
$4,767,655 worth in foreign vessels. Of the total, $2,459,776 represented American 
manufactures, and $6,076,930 foreign goods. From April 13 to December 31, 1854, 
imports of specie from Mexico amounted to $4,149,467; from January 1 to December 
7, 1835, specie imports aggregated $5,214,229. For the year ending 1836 the export 
and import trade of New Orleans with Mexico amounted to $6,041,635 and $5,615,819 
respectively, For detailed statements of specie imported, cf. Bee, March 27, May 27, 
Oct. 17, Nov. 3, 16, 1836; De Bow’s Review, II, 399, 402. For a list of vessels 
engaged in the Mexican trade, Niles’s Weekly Register, LI, 130. See also Tezas 
Telegraph and Texas Register, Jan. 16, 1836. The merchants interested in this trade 
were mainly those of French and Spanish extraction. As has been indicated above, 
sugar and coffee were the chief imports from the island of Cuba, flour, lard, salt 
beef, pork, ete., being sent thither in return. Bee, Sept. 21, 1836. It was alleged 
that the export trade of the city suffered by reason of the fact that duties were made 
payable at intervals of three and six months, whereas in Havana in the matter of 


goods used for home consumption, the duties were paid by the consumer when the 
goods were withdrawn from the warehouses. 
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the events of the Texan revolution, which broke out in the fal] ,; 
1835. From time to time there were vigorous protests in ty 
Bee against the seizure of American vessels by Texan eruisers 
which had been fitted out in New Orleans. In May, 1836, ther 
was said to be three million dollars worth of unsalable goods «) 
hand, and specie to the value of $3,500,000 due local merchant. 
for Mexican purchases for the past eight months. According 
to the Bee, commission merchants of New Orleans derived 4 
profit of $40,000 from having the use of eight millions of speci: 
for thirty days. 





irom the foregoing account of the commerce of New Orleans 
it might seem that, both as to its value and its volume, there wa- 
nothing to give concern to those interested in the future prospe: 
ity of the port. In general it may be said that the busines. 
element of the community reflected the widely prevalent sent 
ment that the one cure-all for any disquieting symptoms that 
might be apparent to the more observing lay in internal im 
provements. During the summer of 1836, however, the matter 
that engrossed most attention in the columns of the Bee was the 
need of the merchants of New Orleans establishing direct steam 
ship connection with European ports, notably with Liverpoo! 
and Havre. This journal made frequent complaints of th 
apathy of local merchants in neglecting their interests in this 
regard; as an illustration, it was charged that local enterpris: 
had not established a single line of steamboats on the Missis 
sippi, nor one reguiar line of ships or steamers to Mexico or 
Havana, or to any other foreign port. Only in this manne 
could the dependence of New Orleans upon New York be elim 
inated. As a result of not importing directly from Europe, the 
Bee figured out a loss of millions annually on the part of home 
merehants. It was pointed out that seven-eighths of the com 
mercial houses in the city were agents of New York firms, tla! 
city annually disposing of goods through the port of New 
Orleans to the value of twenty-five or thirty million dollars. 
This estimate was doubtless an exaggeration, though no doubt 
direct importation on the part of the merchants of New Orleans 
from the manufacturers of England and of Europe would hav 
eliminated in no small degree the delays and charges incident to 
the dependence of the southern city upon its great norther 
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rival. The lack of regular sailings caused much greater expense 
and delay in going to New York, from which point more frequent 
packet service to Europe was available. Another advantage 
possessed by that port arose from the fact that more liberal 
commercial credit was extended to customers. That city’s pre- 
eminence as a distributing point, however, is to be explained in 
part by the fact that it was in 1836, as it is today, by reason of 
its location, the nation’s natural gateway for European im- 
ports.” Even as early as the period with which we are more 
particularly concerned, enormous quantities of goods were 
passing through Pittsburgh for distribution in the Mississippi 
Valley; furthermore, the increasing competition of the Erie 
(anal was a factor more and more to be reckoned with in divert- 
ing trade from New Orleans. 

An interesting argument that was adduced for establishing 
direct connection with European ports was that ‘‘the whole 
South will now unite for New Orleans to sustain southern rights 
and southern commerce.’’ Finally, as a result largely of the con- 
tinual dwelling on this subject by the Bee, a committee of busi- 
ness men reported, in May, 1836, that the time was ripe for 
undertaking direct steamship connection with Liverpool and 
Havre, and recommended that subscription lists be opened for 
the sale of stock. The tangible result of the ‘‘mania’’ for a 
regular packet line from New Orleans to foreign ports was the 
subseribing of the sum of $11,000 by two individuals and one 
firm in less than two weeks in the summer of 1836. In November 
of the same year 107 firms indicated their intention of incorpo- 
rating the Ocean Steam Navigation Company. By the close of 
the first week of December 222 individuals had subscribed for 
2.583 shares, representing $258,300 of capital, and by the middle 
of the month the entire amount of stock had been disposed of. 
But this pretentious enterprise, like so many other roseate 
schemes of this period, came to naught.*° 

20 Cf, Channing, op. cit., V, 410. 

® Bee, April 21, 26, May 11, June 6, Oct. 18, Nov. 21, Dee. 7, 8, 15, 1836. It is 
well known how deeply during the following decade southern leaders were exercised 
over the need of direct trade relations between their ports and those of Europe. For 
the losses sustained by reason of southern merchants importing through New York, 


see the reports of George McDuffie and Robert Y. Hayne on this subject in De Bow's 
Review, TV, 208-25, 337, 493. According to the Bee, Sept. 28, 1836, New Orleans 
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Another ‘‘magnificent enterprise’? from which great thinvs 
were expected was the New Orleans and Nashville Railroad, to 
which a charter had been granted by the legislature in January 
1835. Interest in this concern had been stimulated by reports of 
the projected Charleston and Cincinnati Railroad, which wa, 


intended to tap the western trade with which the prosperity 0; 
New Orleans was so deeply bound up. Decided opposition, how 
ever, was evinced by the river towns of Mississippi, especia||) 
by Natchez and Vicksburg, with the result that the legislature 
of that state delayed granting a charter. According to the Be, 
the enterprise had been treated in a niggardly fashion by the 
legislatures of both Louisiana and Mississippi, the former state, 
it was alleged, not bearing one cent of the expense of the $30,000 
incurred in surveys and other outlays of a preliminary nature. 


bichh 


disposed of from twenty-five to thirty million dollars worth of goods in 
through New York in Louisiana, the West, and in the West Indies. Ther 
serious complaint on the part of the local merchants of the delay experienc 
receiving their goods as a result of not getting them direct from Liverpool, Hav 
and other foreign ports. IJbid., May 20, 1836. Another source of apprehensio: 
this connection was that merchants from the interior were coming to New Orleans 
at far less frequent intervals than had formerly been the case. IJbid., Oct. 4, 18! 
In 1839 Matthew Fontaine Maury contributed to the Southern Literary Mess: 
series of articles designed to rouse the people of the South to the need of direct tra: 
relations, not only with Europe but with South America also. St.George L. Sioussat, 
‘*Memphis as a Gateway to the West,’’ in Tennessee Historical Magazine, 111, 24 
This study is of a more comprehensive nature than is indicated by the title. 
Another threatened blow at the trade supremacy of New Orleans, which had 
formerly supplied the western region with practically all of its merchandise, was 
that the river towns of Mississippi were agitating direct trade connections with New 
York and even with European ports. Some fifteen vessels, it is said, had passed 
the river during the first nine months of 1836 without reshipping at New Orleans 


The Bee noted that the Florence, direct from New York, had been welcome! at 
Baton Rouge with a salute in the fall of this year. Issues of Oct. 5, 7, Nov. 17, 22, 
1836. This journal figured out a loss to the city of $649,000 yearly due to direct 


importations from New York by the Mississippi towns and planters. The publi 
prints of that state, on the other hand, declared that the time had come for the Sout! 
and Southwest to become their own importers; at the same time the planters of thy 
state were reminded that the remedy for the evils from which they were sufferi: 
was to cease their business connections with the New Orleans commission merchants 
Among prominent Mississippians who advocated this policy was John A. Quitm: 
who, like practically everyone else in the state at this time, was carried away by t 
craze for internal improvements. See J. F. H. Claiborne, Life and Correspondew 
John, A. Quitman (New York, 1860), I, 136; Sentinel and Expositor, Sept. 12, 2°. 
Dee. 5, 19, 1837; Brandon Republican, Sept. 8, 1837; Clinton Gazette, April 8, 1507; 
Vicksburg Weekly Whig, Oct. 11, 1842. 
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state, protested against what he deemed was a short-sighted 
policy on the part of the legislature in restricting the road to the 
east of the Pearl River to the injury of seven-eighths of the 
inhabitants of the state. In October, 1836, the Elizabeth, out of 
Liverpool, arrived with 106 tons of iron for the new road. <A 
few miles were built before the crash of 1837 brought the enter 
prise to grief® 

Mention should be made of some of the handicaps to the com- 
mercial development of the city during this period. Noteworthy 
in this regard was the condition of navigation at the mouth of 
the river. The repeated disasters and difficulties encountered 
here by shipping led the chamber of commerce to go upon record 
as favoring an appropriation by Congress of $300,000 for the 
purpose of closing up all the passes at the mouth of the river 
save one. The pilot service of New Orleans came in for its 
share of condemnation, as being negligently performed by an 
irresponsible set.“ As may be imagined, the commerce of New 
Orleans suffered from the soiling of, and the damage to, goods 
arising from the lack of adequate warehouse facilities. As an | 
illustration of this, it was estimated that the tobacco crop, the 
receipts of which averaged 30,000 hogsheads a year, was injured 
to the extent of $100,000 annually. An item of expense that 
might have been saved by the erection of large warehouses at 
convenient places along the levee were the drayage charges of 
$30,000 annually, since some 1,300 carts and drays were used in 
the transport of produce from the levee to the business places 
of the merchants. As one surveys the modern docks, ample 
storage facilities, and scientific methods employed in loading 
and unloading ships at the present time, it is hardly a matter of 

‘1 Of the capital stock of $6,000,000, the city of New Orleans took $500,000. The 
act of incorporation was approved January 30, a supplementary act being passed 
March 24, 1836. Digest of the Ordinances, Resolutions, By-laws and Regulations of 
the Corporation of New Orleans, and a Collection of the Laws of the Legislature Rela- 
tive to the said city (New Orleans, 1836), 189. Cf. also Bee, Oct. 10, 14, 1835; Dee. 
14, 21, 1836; Charleston Courier, March 21, 1856; R. S. Cotterill, ‘‘ The Beginnings 
of the Railroads in the Southwest,’’ in Miss. Vall. Hist. Rev., VIII, 318-26. The Bee, 
Oct. 10, 1836, referred to the ‘‘illiberal balderdash of Natchez’’ in connection with 
the opposition of that city to the projected New Orleans and Nashville Railroad. 

‘2 It was estimated that it would cost at least $400,000 to improve navigation at 
the mouth of the river sufficiently to admit the ingress of large vessels. In the sum 


mer of 1836 there was said to be hardly enough water on the bar to admit vessels of 
the second class. 
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surprise that large losses should have been ineurred in the 
former crude methods of handling merchandise. From time ty 
time the city authorities attempted to grapple with some of thes: 
problems. For instanee, in 1832 and again in 1836 it was decreed 
that merchandise unloaded from ships was to remain not longe: 
than a week on the levee; then it was to be transported to the 
dépots de la ville, to be removed by the owner only upon paying 
a fine. An ordinance of December, 1835, set aside the sum of 
$20,000 annually for the enlargement of the levee, though this 
may have been primarily for the purposes of protection.” I 


38 Due to the lack of adequate storage facilities the banks of the river within tl: 
city limits were crowded with bales of cotton, barrels of molasses, and hogsheads 
sugar, which were left exposed for weeks at a time to all sorts of weather. Espevia 
serious was the condition of the wharves and levee in front of the first municipality, 
though it was said that this and the second municipality together handled only on 
third of the shipping of the entire port. Another deficiency was the lack of lary 
publie sales rooms for the disposition of goods to be sold at auction — merchandis: 
consisting mainly of imports from the interior and from Europe. To supply this 
need it was announced in September, 1836, that E. J. Forstall and M. de Lizardi, on 
of the most prominent mercantile firms in the city, would construct a warehouse for 
tobaceo 400 x 400 feet, with a capacity of 25,000 hogsheads. Cf. Bee, April 5, 21, 26, 
May 2, 5, 9, 16, 31, Aug. 15, 24, Sept. 5, Oct. 14, Dee. 5, 9, 1836; De Bow’s Revi: 
IT, 208; IIT, 103. 

The vagaries of the river in changing its course have presented a baffling problen 
for engineers from the period under consideration until our own time, besides bring 
ing ruin overnight to planters, who have witnessed the loss of hundreds of their 
fertile acres by the stream suddenly changing its bed. In 1803 the east bank of tl 
river was within ten feet of Tchoupitoulas Street. To obtain a clear idea of tly 
changing river front in the different decades of the nineteenth century, it is neces 
sary to examine the interesting maps and surveys in the custody of the New Orleans 
Dock Board. Suffice it to say that portion of the harbor in front of the city 
proper and of the second municipality was annually filled up by the deposits which 
the river made on the left bank and the region adjacent thereto. At this time 
(1836) each individual and each firm was responsible for the condition of the leve: 
in front of his or its place of business. In order to admit small craft when the river 
was high, it was necessary to excavate the bed between these jetties and wharves 
and to repeat this costly operation every year. It may be noted that prolonge:| 
litigation ensued to determine whether the alluvion belonged to the owner of th 
lots nearest the river or to the municipality. Edward Livingston, the distinguished 
jurist, became involved in protracted law suits as a result of the purchase of some ot 
these plots. Cf. Mémoire a consulter, sur la réclamation de la batture, située en face 
du faubourg Sainte-Marie de la Nouvelle-Orléans (A la Nouvelle-Orléans, 18!)7 
The Proceedings of the Government of the United States in Maintaining the Pu)! 
Right to the Beach of the Mississippi, Adjacent to New Orleans against the Intrusi: 
of Edward Livingston — Prepared for the Use of Counsel by Thomas Jefferson (New 
York, 1812); An Answer to Mr. Jefferson’s Justification in the Case of the Ne 
Orleans Batture, by Edward Livingston (Philadelphia, 1813); The Argument of Mr 
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may be noted in passing that an elaborate seale of wharfage 
duties prevailed, which constituted no inconsiderable source of 
revenue. The duties on steam- and flatboats for instance 
mounted to $76,981 in 1835."* 

While the story of river and ocean borne commerce bulks large 
in the history of New Orleans during this period, and appeals 
to the imagination in a more striking fashion, perhaps, than any 
other phase of the economic life of the city, vet there were other 
matters vitally affecting the prosperity and development of the 
community that demand attention. An enormous amount of 
banking capital was needed to finance the crops of the planter, 
the huge volume of exports and imports,— whose value in 1835 
exceeded fifty million dollars — and the pretentious schemes for 
all kinds of internal improvements for which a regular craze 
may be said to have existed in the thirties in Louisiana, as was 
the ease in several other southern states. The credit system was 
practically universal at this time among the cotton planters of 
the state, and it was through the instrumentality of the banks of 
New Orleans that landed property and slaves were converted 
into cireulating notes, with which all kinds of speculative enter- 
prises were forwarded. Much of the capital employed in the 
various enterprises launched during this decade is said to have 
been raised in Europe by the sale of mortgages, the whole result- 
ing in an immense turnover of business, but unaccompanied by 
a corresponding accumulation of real values.*° 

The fact remains that the increase of banking capital on the 
part of the New Orleans banks since 1830 had proceeded at a 
rate that was alarming to those of a more conservative cast of 
mind. Contemporaries were struck with the ‘‘mania of specula- 
Eustis, One of the Counsel for the Defendants in the Batture Case (New Orleans, 
IS40). This was a suit of the second municipality vs. the New Orleans Cotton Press 
Company, in which Randell Hunt, George Eustis, and other prominent lawyers were 
attorneys for the defendant. In the Messages of the Mayors (February 21, 1836) 
there is a letter from Webster informing the city authorities that the litigation 
between the city and the United States as to certain properties between the old 
facade of the city and the actual levee had been decided by the Supreme Court in 
favor of the corporation. Ms., Archives Dept., City Hall. 

‘A General Digest of the Ordinances and Resolutions of the Corporation of Neu 
Orleans (New Orleans, 1831); E. Michel, New Orleans Annual and Commercial 
Register . . . for 18384 . . . and 1846 (New Orleans, 1842 and 1846). Cf. 
Courier, Feb, 17, 1823. 

Cf. Kendall, op. cit., I, 141-42. 
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tion which has seized on all minds.’’ ‘*When did such a fever o} 
speculation madden the brains of the whole community? Why. 
did all sorts of commodities bear such enormous prices? A) 
when at the same time . . . were to be observed such prod 
igality, wastefulness, profusion?’? The enormous advances }) 
the commission merchants of New Orleans to the planters 0: 
Louisiana and neighboring states tend to confirm the belic: 
that speculation in public lands and cotton, in sugar and tobaces 
had risen to a ‘‘fearful magnitude.’’ The sugar industry was 
at the high tide of prosperity, with some forty million of capital 
invested in 700 plantations. The cotton crop of 1836 amounted 
to 225,000 bales, an increase of seventy-five per cent over that o! 
two vears before.” The twelfth Louisiana legislature had bee 
most prodigal in chartering banks with the most extensive priy 
ileges, and in pledging the credit of the state to a variety 0! 
concerns, most of which, however, had in view some kind 0! 
internal improvement or other. Thus, to mention an instance 
or two of many which might be cited, we find the Citizens’ Bank 
ing Company given the right to construct a canal between Bayou 
Bienvenue and the Mississippi, a distance of some four and « 
half miles, the cost of which was estimated at $200,000. This 
was the enterprise which, according to the Bee, would do so 
much to enhance the economic prosperity of the third munici 
pality. Announcement was made that the Orleans Theater Com 
pany would shortly begin banking operations; it had also bec: 
granted insurance privileges. Some fourteen banks had bev 
established by the middle of the third deeade of the nineteenth 
century. These purported to have a capital of $34,000,000; th 
amount of specie on hand was estimated at $2,500,000. Among 
the more prominent banking institutions to be found in thie 
central municipality were the Union, Orleans, Citizens’, Consol 
dated, City, State, Louisiana, Gaslight, Commercial, and so on; 
of these the Citizens’ Bank of Louisiana was the oldest financia! 
institution in the state. In the matter of insurance companies, 
as of banks, the city was bountifully supplied.” 


26 Martin, op. cit., 436. Cf. Bee, April 9, 21, 1836; South in the Building of ! 
Nation (Richmond, 1909), V, 190, 193, 469; Alfred H. Stone, ‘‘ The Cotton Fact 
age System of the Southern States,’’ in Am. Hist. Rev., XX, 557-65. For protests 
against the removal of the duty on sugar, Bee, Nov. 17, Dee. 10, 1836. 

37 The aggregate amount of capital of the institutions chartered by the twelft 
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The commercial center of New Orleans at this time was 
‘hartres Street, upon which were located the business houses 


the leading merchants.** Among these occur many Freneh 


wines; some of these firms were especially interested in the 
trade with Mexico. Two of the most enterprising and far-sighted 


among the American element were Samuel J. Peters and Thomas 
J. Caldwell, both of whom devoted their energies to the devel- 
opment of the section with which they were identified. The 
name of Caldwell is noteworthy on account of his connection 
with the introduction of the American drama in the early twen 
ties, and for being the first to make use of gas as an illuminant 
in the following deeade. 

While enlarged and renewed transportation facilities were 
the principal means advocated in the thirties for enhancing the 
prosperity of New Orleans, now and then a voice would be 
raised calling attention to the need of developing manufactures 
within the state. Thus, it was urged that the establishment of 
cotton factories would put a stop to the fluctuations in the price 
of that staple, caused by the dependence upon foreign markets 
neral assembly was estimated at $59,354,000. According to the Bee, of the nom 
al capital of the New Orleans banks $12,000,000 had been subscribed by those out 


le the state, while $9,500,000, was in the hands of foreigners; the total amount of 
capital of the city banks was put at $37,500,000. These figures must be taken with 


considerable degree of caution, for while it would seem that the banking capital 
f Louisiana exceeded that of New York or of Massachusetts, the statement of this 
journal that the banking capital of the state was probably one-third that of the 
entire country was a gross exaggeration. Cf. Bee, Aug. 31, Nov. 9, 1836; Courier, 
Aug. 5, 1835; E. L. Bogart, Economie History of the United States (New York, 
1915), 242. A typical case is that of the Commercial Bank, whose capital was $2, 
622,800; loans and discounts, $2,359,904; specie on hand, $327,027.72, Bee, April 19, 
iss6. For a detailed statement of the Carrollton Railroad Banking Company, see 
Ibid., May 1, 1836. Those interested in this phase of the subject will find the follow 
ng references useful: Bee, Nov. 4, Dee. 7, 1835; Niles’s Weekly Register, XLIX, 
Is2; L, 2, 72; T. P. Thompson, ‘‘ Early Financing in New Orleans — Being the Story 
if the Canal Bank, 1831-1915,’’ in Pubs. La. Hist. Soc., VII, 11-62; A. A. Lelong, 
Fifty Years of Banking-Reminiscences Culled from the Annals of the Citizens Bani 
f Louisiana, the Oldest Financial Institution of the State (New Orleans, 1911); 
An Act to Incorporate the City Bank of New Orleans (New Orleans, 1831 and 1832) ; 
John Gibson, Guide and Directory of the State of Louisiana and the Cities of Neu 
Orleans and Lafayette (New Orleans, 1838), XIII, 286; Report of the Joint Com 
nittee on the Affairs of the Citizens’ Bank of Louisiana for the Year 18386 (New 
Orleans, 1837) ; Tenth Census of the United States, reports on Cities of New Orleans 
and Austin. 

‘Cf. Kendall, History of New Orleans, TI, 140; Goodspeed Publishing Company, 
eds., Biographical and Historical Memoirs of Louwisiana, (Chicago, 1892) T, 184, 187. 
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for absorbing the larger portion of the crop, and give employ 

ment to whites and slaves, besides keeping the resources 0} 
Louisiana at home. In 1840 two cotton factories were reported 
with 706 spindles, employing 23 men, with the value of the 
product estimated at $18,900. The manufacture of cottonseed 
oil was also deemed feasible. In one parish a successful instance 
of silk culture was cited by a correspondent of the Bee. It was 
also pointed out that negro labor was being used in sugar refi), 

eries, the refining of sugar, molasses, and rum aggregating jy 
value $2,000,000 annually. According to the editor of the Ber; 
there was a real demand for laborers, mechanies, and milliners: 
of physicians, attorneys, and accountants there was an ample 
sufficiency.*” Two miles below Esplanade Avenue was situated 
on the Mississippi the Louisiana Sugar Refining Company, 
employing 140 workmen with an annual output of from thirty to 
thirty-five thousand pounds of refined sugar, and of about 2,000) 
gallons of rum. The Levee Steam Cotton Press, with an aver 
age capacity of 120,000 bales of cotton a year, had been com 
pleted in 1832 at a cost of something like half a million dollars. 
In 1835 was completed the Orleans Cotton Press — a huge estab 
lishment for those days — at a cost of about three-quarters of a 
million.” 

Of more than passing interest is the story of the beginnings 
of some system of transportation facilities to serve the more 
immediate needs of a growing community. Besides the two 
short railroads and the two navigable canals that will be men 
tioned presently, two shell roads joined the city and Lake Pon 
chartrain: one of these was flanked by the Bayou St. John on 
one side; the second, of a width varying from fifteen to twenty 
five feet, paralleled the so-called New Basin Canal. Of the 
canals the most interesting is the Carondelet or Old Basin Canal, 
work on which was begun by slaves during the Spanish régime, 
but which does not seem to have been completed until May, 
1817. Small vessels coming from the lake up the Bayou St. 
John could, by means of this waterway, penetrate to within a 
few hundred feet of Rampart Street. The New Basin Canal was 

39 Bee, June 2, 3, 24, 1836. Cf. Channing, op. cit., V, 75, 413. 

40 Gibson, op. cit., 318-19. 

41 Courier, May 21, 1817. Cf. Fortier, op. Cit., I], 154. 
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eonstrueted by the people of the Faubourg St. Mary to connect 
the lake with their section of the city in the neighborhood of the 
foot of Julia Street. According to the Bee, the construction of 
the enterprise had been marked by gross mismanagement entail- 
ing heavy expenditures ; furthermore, the warehouses and hotels 
constructed at its terminus at the lake had not been a success. 
This journal continued to urge the digging of a canal by the 
third municipality to connect the Bayou Bienvenue and _ the 
\ississippi, for only by utilizing its superior natural advantages 
could it hope to compete with the upper and the central munici- 
palities.© In 1820 the state legislature passed an act granting 
privileges to the New Orleans Steam Ferry Company. To P. 
Derbigny, A. L. Dunean, and S. Henderson was granted for a 


period of five years the right of transporting passengers across 
the river at a charge of 124 cents for each person.** Five years 
later the Orleans Navigation Company was granted the privilege 


of charging seventy-five cents per ton upon every vessel passing 
in or out of the Bayou St. John; fifty cents additional per ton 
was added for vessels passing from that stream into the Canal 
Carondelet.* 

One of the oldest railroad lines that has been in continuous 
operation since its inception is the Ponchartrain Railroad Com- 
pany, now a part of the Louisville and Nashville System. It 
was incorporated with a capital of $500,000 and, by April 23, 
i831, had opened about five miles of line with its terminus at 
Milneburg. General W. C. C. Claiborne was president of the 
enterprise. The road is said to have proven very beneficial to New 
Orleans from a business point of view, though no dividends were 
declared on the stock during its earlier years. This road was 
the principal outlet of trade between the city and the ports of 
Mobile and Pensacola.“ At first horses were used to draw the 
vehicles. The charter of the New Orleans and Carrollton Rail- 
road Company was granted by the city council in February, 
1833, sixteen citizens having formed a body corporate for under- 
taking this enterprise. The company was a typical banking 

'2 Bee, April, 18, 1836. 

*8 Ibid., April 21, July 27, 1836. 

** Courier, May 3, 1820. 

 Ibid., April 7, 1825. 

4° Bee, April 23, 1831; Nov. 10, 1835. 
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concern of the day, with headquarters in New Orleans and wit) 
branches at different points throughout the state. It wes 
authorized to build and operate wharves and landings along the 
river at various points, canals, railroads, and so on. The Com 
pany was to open upon its books a eredit of $200,000 for 4) 
state of Louisiana, a similar sum for the corporation of No 
Orleans at six per cent, and to loan the city of Lafayette ¢), 
sum of $80,000. At the end of seventy-five years the property 
was to come into the possession of the state, as a compensation 
in part of the privileges granted. Exemption from taxation was 
granted for a period of five, and later thirty, vears. To H,. (. 
Cammack was granted by the city council of Lafayette the righ 
to lay a line through Jackson Street to the river to operate 
twenty years from July 24, 1834. In February of the following 
vear the council of New Orleans authorized a lateral line from 
Magazine Street to Tivoli (Lee) Place through Delord Street. 
while a year later both the Poydras and Magazine lines were 
ordered taken up. On the line to Bayou Sara work was not 
begun seemingly until the following decade, but so far as the 
city itself is concerned herein is to be seen the beginning of the 
traction lines which were destined at a later time to be merged 
to form the New Orleans Railway and Light Company of today.’ 

The original line from Carrollton Avenue to what is now Lee 
Cirele, upon which steam was the motive power, is one of the 
oldest railroads in the United States, and the seeond oldest in 
the state. Coaches drawn by horses were used from the Circle 
to Poydras and Baronne. In the original charter it was stipu 
lated that the line should run from ‘‘some point in the subur! 
St. Mary through Naiades Street to its termination in the sub 
urb Livaudais, and from thence to a street named First, and 
thence through said street to the river Mississippi.’? On all 
goods, merchandise, and property whatsoever, except bricks, 
lumber, firewood, shells, coal, and sand, the charge should not 
exceed fifty cents per ton, exclusive of the labor of loading and 
unloading; on the articles named the charge should not exceed 
thirty cents per ton, while passengers should be earried for 


( 


47 Charter of the New Orleans and Carrollton Railroad Company (New Orleans 
1837). Colonel Joseph H. De Grange contributed to Energy for April, 1917, 
article upon the origin of the New Orleans and Carrollton street ear line. The ! 
was to be so constructed as not to interfere with traveling on any street. 
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twenty-five cents each. The rate of traveling was not to exceed 
four miles an hour. On July 23, 1834, the council of the city of 
Lafayette enacted an ordinance providing for a fine of from 
£5 to $50 if the speed exceeded this limit. So coneerned were 
the city fathers lest harm should come to the pedestrian that it 
was expressly stipulated that below Lee Circle no steam engines 
were to be employed, but the cars were to be moved by horses in 
» walk. One regulation for the conductors was as follows: ‘*‘He 
will assist at the brakes when necessary and see that the train 
does not overshoot the Station, always stopping the Ladies’ car 
as near as possible opposite the Station.’? The foreman of the 
stables was admonished to have the Lafayette cars brushed out 
under the eushions, and everywhere, each day; and always to 
have at least one spare car on hand. On the back of the charter 
pamphlet is a pieture of the miniature train with the second ear 

van for freight; inside the coach, seats were provided for 
twenty-eight. The road was actually opened for traffic Septem- 
her 22, 1835.4 At regular intervals during the day, after that 
date, ears ran from Canal to Carrollton, freight being trans- 
ported only in the forenoon. It was the vogue for society folk 
of the city to repair to the Carrollton hotel, where ‘‘fashionable 
and respectable dinner parties’? were held. 

The feverish activity which pervaded every phase of business 
enterprise in the thirties extended to real estate, speculation in 
which was said to be ‘t‘rampant.’’ For instance, one bank is 
reported to have paid half a million dollars for a tract of ground 
which a short while before might have been bought for a tenth of 
that sum. Rents in the city were estimated to be fifty per cent 
iigher in 1836 than in the preceding year. According to one 
of the leading journals, where ‘‘swamps, snakes, and lizards 
flourished a decade ago, streets, stores, and dwellings now 
abounded.’’ *° Hundreds of new houses were being erected, both 
within and beyond the incorporated limits of the city, the archi- 
tecture of many of which caused the observer of an artistic bent 
to stare and gasp. The marshy nature of the soil was a serious 
handicap in erecting buildings, while brick dwellings were damp 

*s Bee, Nov. 4, 1835. The ear barns and station of the Carrollton railroad were 
t Poydras and Baronne streets, the switch tracks between Poydras and Perdido. 


**One lot in Milnesburg is reported to have sold for $3,600; 121 lots brought 
$122,445. Bee, May 17, 21, Aug. 24, Sept. 19, 1836; Martin, op. cit., 436. 
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and unhealthy, owing to the lack of drains and ditches. Sy»). 
idea of the character of the soil may be obtained from the sta), 
ment, perhaps an exaggeration, that there was scarcely ay 
house in the city that could be occupied with safety. It was : 
remedy this condition, as well as to provide a more stable fou 
dation for paving — upon which enormous sums for those day. 
were expended with more or less unsatisfactory results — th.) 
the New Orleans Draining Company was incorporated in 153) 
with a capital of one million dollars. The purpose of this ente: 
prise was to drain and clear the marshes and cypress swam)ys 
between the city and Lake Ponchartrain. The city took stock 
in the concern to the amount of $350,000, while the state and 
individuals subscribed about $100,000. Between June 5 ani 
December 7, 1835, upwards of $21,000 were expended by thy 
company. According to the historian Martin, the affair was a 
‘‘erand speculating concern,’’ work upon which a year later was 
reported to be proceeding at a snail-like pace.” 

Despite the statement that the larger portion of the property 
which exchanged hands at this time was covered with water, the 
fact remains that a number of worthy enterprises and interest 
ing buildings and improvements date from this period. It was 
in the Faubourg St. Mary that the greatest amount of building 
activity seemed to be taking place. The increase in the value of 
real estate in the first municipality, especially in Chartres and 
Bienville streets, was said to be without parallel.*' It is inter 
esting to note that it was reported in 1836 that Madame de Pon 
talba contemplated erecting around the Publie Square the blocks 
of buildings which continue to be associated with her name, and 
which add so much to the charm of that historie spot. The 
curious statement is found in the Bee that in the greater portion 
of the central and lower municipalities, ‘‘the property is owned 
mostly by colored persons,’’ who could not improve and would 
not sell —a thing which accounted for the more rapid progress 
made by the upper municipality.** Despite the stringent laws 
that were enacted from time to time to prevent the ingress ot 
free negroes and mulattoes, these undesirable elements of thie 





50 Bee, Dee. 10, 1835; April 19, 1836; Martin, op. cit., 458. 
51 Bee, Aug. 24, Sept. 30, Nov. 23, 1836. 
52 Issue of May 13, 1836. 
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yulation seemed to increase. At this time (1836) a careful 
spserver has found that there were 855 free people of color in 
Yow Orleans, paying taxes on property assessed at $2,462,470 
nd owning 620 slaves. In 1830 stringent ordinances were 
epacted for the control of free negroes and mulattoes; the fol- 
owing Year, however, these were ameliorated, and four years 

iter complaint was made of the fact that the former were keep- 
‘nv cabarets and acting as travelling hawkers throughout the 
state, contrary tothe statute. According to Martin, the restrain- 
ing laws were needed as a ‘‘sharp lesson for the aspiring mon- 
erel.’’ 

The value of publie property in New Orleans about the middle 
of the thirties, exclusive of public squares, was estimated at 
$1,286,000; the total value of all kinds of property in the parish 
of Orleans was put at $31,918,185. An interesting inventory of 
this period discloses the following facts: number of slaves in the 
parish, 8,126; wholesale merchants, 323; retailers, 786; taverns, 
eabarets, ete., 543; brokers, 56; auctioneers, 16; exchange 
brokers, 27; notaries publie, 17; apotheearies, 55; billiard tables, 
51. In 1835 the number of licensed cabarets and hotels was 
reported to be 801, the expenditures in connection with which 
amounted to $6,884,800. All grog-shop keepers paid a license 
tax vearly of $200; on each billiard table the levy was $50. Ac- 
cording to Martin, six gaming houses in New Orleans and its 
suburbs paid a state tax of $5,000, which sum went for the sup- 
port of Charity Hospital and the College of New Orleans. The 
bonded debt of the city in 1836 is put at $2,982,000. The city 
revenue for one year amounted to $382,000, of which $85,000 
went to defray the salaries of city officials, Of the third munici- 
pality the revenue was $56,257, the expenditures, $43,720." 

Acts Passed at the Second Session of the Eighth Legislature and the First and 
Second Sessions of the Ninth Legislature of the State of Lowisiana, 1828-'29-'30 
New Orleans, 1828 and 1829; Donaldsonville, La., 1830), 90, 144-46; Louisiana 
(racette, May 8, 1807; Bee, Sept. 30, 1835; Alfred H. Stone in The South in the 
Building of the Nation, V, 112, 135; Ulrieh B. Phillips, Documentary History of 
American Industrial Society (Cleveland, 1909), II, 153; Martin, op. cit., 432-33. 

“! At the end of 1835 the balance in the treasury was $157,714. The sources of 
revenue were as follows: rent of beef market, $37,500; rent of the vegetable market, 
£19,300; lease of oyster stands, $14,165; levee duties and duties on flats and steam- 


oats, $76,981; licenses on cabarets and billiard tables, $66,391; taxes on carts, 
$20,811; hawkers’ and peddlers’ licenses, $4,811. Among the disbursements oceur 
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A printers’ society is said to have existed in New Orleans 
early as 1810. At a later time we find wages being fixed hy ; 
New Orleans journeymen printers. ‘‘Some small augmentation 
in prices,’’ says the Commercial Bulletin, ‘‘is foreed upon us | 
the increase in journeymen’s wages at the instance of the Ty). 
graphical Society of New Orleans.’’** Somewhat atter 4 
fashion of the mayor in the cities of medieval England. His 
Honor in New Orleans regularly proclaimed the price at whic) 
certain necessaries should sell. Thus, when the price of a barre! 
of flour was seven dollars and seven bits, the bakers must vive 
36 ounces for a bit. Gas is reported to have sold for $7 per cubic 
foot. The price of fuel seems to have been excessive. Enelis 
coal was advertised at $4 a barrel; a Pennsylvania variety was 
quoted at $25 to $30 a ton, with none available at that price. \; 
Richardson’s Coffee House board and lodging could be obtained 
for $60 a month.”* 

Referring to the decade 1830-40 the editor of De Bow's Rv 
expressed the opinion that ‘‘no city of the world has ever 
advanced with such gigantic strides as New Orleans.’’ The 
Bee was convinced that a new era of prosperity awaited the city 
as a result of Governor White signing the bill for its division 
into three distinct municipalities, and noted that property values 
in the upper faubourg had in a few months risen twenty-five 
per cent. It was believed that this curious division of the city, 
which lasted some fifteen years, would put an end to the jea! 


as 


the cost of paving, $308,409; city guard, $45,570; charitable appropriations, $14,>4- 
The value of the real estate owned by the corporation was estimated at $1.25 
Niles’s Weekly Register, L:132. Cf. also Courier, Feb. 5, 1821; Feb. 17, June 4 
1823; Dee. 22, 1824; May 9, 1825; May 30, Oct. 3, 4, 1826; April 10, June 1s, 1827; 
April 24, 1828; April 17, Dee. 8, 1829; April 13, 1830. For the city debt, Ho 
P. Phillips, ‘‘The Bonded Debt of New Orleans, 1822 to 1890 inelusive,’’ in 2’ 
La. Hist. Soc., 111, No. 4, p. 611; Kendall, op. cit., II, 297. 

55 Phillips, op. cit., II, 378-79. The Bee of May 19, 1836, printed a not 
the New Orleans Typographical Society would celebrate its first anniversary |) 
supper at the Bath Areade. A meeting of mechanics was held on a Sunday a! 
the first of September, 1835, to protest against the employment of slaves i: 
mechanic arts. Courier, Sept. 1, 1835. Cf. Chauncey S. Boucher, ‘* Ante-!» 
Attitude of South Carolina Towards Manufacture and Agriculture,’’ in JVas/ 
Studies, III, Pt. II, No. 2, p. 255. 








56 Bee, Nov. 13, 1835. Cf Henry C. Castellanos, New Orleans as It Was. F psodes 
of Lowisiana Life (New Orleans, 1895), 20. A gas light company seems to have bee! 


incorporated as early as 1829, but it was not until 1834 that Caldwell successfully 
inaugurated this mode of lighting. 
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ousies and working at cross purposes of the several wards above 
and below Canal Street." The American quarter, known as the 
Faubourg St. Mary, was developing rapidly in the thirties, and 
that section felt it was not receiving a due allottment of the 
annual budget, which was controlled by the French element of 
the older part of the city. But whatever dreams and hopes 
may have been entertained as to the city’s future growth and 
prosperity were rudely dispelled by the crash of 1837, which 
spread disaster far and wide. The newspapers of that year give 
a vivid account of the prostration of every kind of business 
enterprise in the community, which did not recover from the 
effects of the financial and industrial collapse for nearly a 
deeade. 

In conelusion it is interesting to note that when New Orleans 
had a population of slightly over 100,000 (1840), Chicago was a 
straggling community of barely some 4,500 souls.*® In the 
decades following not only did New York maintain its primacy 
among the great urban centers of the country, but Chicago by 
the opening of the Civil War had grown to twenty-five times its 
size in 1840. And it was only one of a number of cities in the 
\ississippi Valley that were threatening the supremacy form- 
erly held by New Orleans. As already noted, considerable ship- 
ments were being diverted from that city by way of the Erie 

st Bee, Jan. 16, May 5, 1836. For the division of the city see Acts of the Legisla- 
ture for 1886 (New Orleans, 1837), 29; Gibson, Guide and Directory of the State of 
Louisiana and the Cities of New Orleans and Lafayette; La reunion des trois munici- 


palities de la ville de la Nouvelle Orleans en une seule corporation ou des moyens de 
diminuer la dette et les impots de la Nouvelle Orleans, de retabler son credit, de 
donner plus de force a son gouvernement, ete. (New Orleans, undated). 
Ss According to the Bee, Nov. 16, 1836, a total of 1340 votes were polled in the 
parish of Orleans in the election of that year. An earlier issue (of Novy. 10, 1836) 
distributed the vote as follows: first municipality, 566; the second, 575; and the 
third, 210 — total, 1351. Cf. ibid., March 10, 1836; Mercantile Advertiser, July 19, 
1834, 

°° As late as 1836, however, frogs croaked in what today constitutes the neutral 
ground of Canal Street. According to Harriet Martineau ‘‘the churches seemed to 
spring up out of the water.’’ Retrospect of Western Travel (London, 1838), IT, 326. 
What is now Lafayette Square was described at this period as a ‘‘rural patch in a 
motley quilt of brick and mortar, stone, wood, and mud that covered the superficies 
of the Second Municipality.’’ The Bee, Dee. 2, 1835, was enthusiastic over the pros- 
pect of the new system of waterworks that went into operation in the spring of the 
following year; for now the streets could be flooded and ‘‘all offensive refuse and 
filth now so infernally annoying’’ could be swept off,— a condition of affairs attrib- 
uted to the ‘‘ante-diluvian knowledge and discipline on the part of the city fathers.’’ 
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Canal as earl 


as 1835. After the Civil War the trade of th, 
region west of the Alleghenies was being tapped by the trunk 
lines connecting Chicago and St. Louis with the ports on the 
Atlantic seaboard. The collapse of steamboating on the \is 
sissippi was another vital factor seriously affecting the prestige 
New Orleans had once enjoyed as the trade emporium of ¢| 
great valley. 


Te) 
il 


60 


60 Cf. Paul W. Brown, ‘‘The Collapse of Steamboating on the Mississip) j 
Inquiry into Causes,’’ in Miss. Vall. Hist. Rev.—extra number—Proceedings, 19) 
18, 422-28, 

















POINTS OF CONTACT BETWEEN HISTORY AND LITER- 
ATURE IN THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY ' 


By Dororuy Donpore 


The most obvious point of contact between history and liter- 
ature in the Mississippi Valley is, of course, the historical novel. 
The funetion of the historian in providing material for the 
novelist has long been recognized; the close study of records of 
‘he past by writers like Mrs. Dye, author of The Conquest, is 
similarly a commonplace; many teachers of history advocate 
stories for supplementary reading. 

Careful study reveals, however, even more intimate relation- 
ships than these. It seems not too rash to venture the sugges- 
tion that the predominance of novels dealing with the French 
occupation is due not merely to the lure existent in alien peoples 
but to the glamour with which Parkman and other historians 
have surrounded them; Spotswood with his Knights of the 
Golden Horseshoe, the only one of the early Virginia explorers 
who has received repeated literary treatments, is also the only 
one who remained unobscured by the mists of the past until 
recent reprints made easily accessible the vivid narratives of 
Wood, Lederer, and Fallam. Just as the fame of Daniel Boone 
and his followers in our serious chronicles dimmed the figures of 
the settlers nearer the coast, so they form our most prolific Eng- 
lish sources of legend, so they furnish for almost every reader 
the typical example of the pioneer. 

Not only does history condition the making of our literature ; 
literature conditions our knowledge of history. Professor 
Alvord in an article ‘‘Virginia and the West: an Interpreta- 

‘The following paper is based on an investigation of the literary treatments of 
the Mississippi Valley from the time of its earliest exploration to the present. The 
study, which will be published in the near future, shows close correlation between 


listorical source material and imaginative treatments. In time the writer plans to 
trace out the literary influence of the frontier in a series of volumes —the Forest, 


the Plains, ete. 
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tion,’’ speaks of the oceupation of the Illinois country by George 
Rogers Clark as ‘‘more or less familiar because it is the centra| 
event in a well known historical novel.’’? Probably the mos: 
famous single episode of the early rivalry between the Frene), 
and the English is the expulsion of the Acadians immortalized 
by Longfellow. Students criticize him for presenting too idy lic 
a picture of the habitants; the fact remains, however, that 
Evangeline will always shape the conceptions of a large percent 
age. In failing to take account of the extent to which literature 
has thus moulded our ideas of the past we are, then, neglecting 
a most important factor. And in confining what appreciation 
we have of the historical value of literature to later novels like 
Churchill’s or poems like Neihart’s Song of Hugh Glass we are 
neglecting still more significant influences. Critics comment 
today on the prominence of the Mississippi Valley in our writ 
ing. As a matter of fact present tendencies are simply the 
culmination of factors evident from the period of exploration 
and settlement, neglected partly because of the ephemeral nature 
of much of the material, partly because of the feeling which stil! 
persists that popular literature is unworthy the attention of a 
serious scholar. In certain respects their aims and methods are 
different; far from being divorced, however, literature and his 
tory have a continuous relationship, the suggestiveness of which 
is as yet barely realized. The present paper omits entirely the 
broader phases of this relationship, being confined to a brief 
outline of ways in which a study of popular and belles-lettristic 
literature seems of value to all interested in the development of 
the Mississippi Valley. 

These may be classed under five general heads, each of which 
may be illustrated briefly. 

1. Representation of current opinions in crude songs some 
what similar to our present musical favorites but which in a less 
sophisticated and complex state of society are peculiarly 
responsive to contemporary interests. Such are the verses, 
squibs, and epigrams chanted on the streets and pasted on the 
walls of Paris during the days of the Mississippi Bubble and its 
disastrous failure, or the stanzas of rejoicing after Braddock’s 

2 Mississippi Valley Historical Review, III, 19 ff. 
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defeat. Such are the songs of the emigrants during the days of 
the great exodus to the West. 

Then there’s old Varmount, well, what d’ye think of that! 

To be sure, the gals are handsome and the cattle very fat: 

But who among the mountains, ‘mid cloud and snow would stay : 

When he can buy a prairie in Michigania. 

Yea, yea, yea, to Michigania. 

Such are the campaign songs of Harrison or Lincoln, the bal 
lad of James Bird celebrating an event of the War of 1812, the 
song of the Black Boys quoted by Smith,® or The Hunters of 
Kentucky, long a favorite on the border. 

2. The revelation in more ambitious works of the state of 
contemporary knowledge of the interior and of increasing inter- 
est in it. We know that pamphleteers during the early portion 
of the eighteenth century tried to stir up the British to action 
against the encroachments of the French; The History of the 
Life and Surprising Adventures of Mr. Anderson. Containing 
his Strange Varieties of Fortune in Europe and America (Lon- 
don, 1754), deseribes the colonists’ ‘‘terrible apprehensions of a 
visit from the French,’’ analyzes the latter’s territorial aims, 
and complains of the English laxity, illustrating also the 


veographieal ignorance of the interior and the impressions of 
the fur trade. Similarly the attention paid to the West during 
and after the Revolution is responsible for the intrusion in 
Mann’s biography of Deborah Sampson, the girl soldier, of an 
apparently fictitious trip to the Ohio ‘‘partly to contemplate the 


country and partly to discover minerals.’’ * 


3. Explanation of the hopes and disappointments of the immi- 
grants and of the attitude of foreigners toward America. The in- 
fluence of deceptive advertisements and over-enthusiastie immi- 
grant manuals has long been recognized; Professor Bek and 
others have made plain the impetus given by Duden’s Bericht 
uber eine Reise nach den westlichen Staaten Nordamerikas ;° yet 

8 William M. Darlington (Ed), An Account of the Remarkable Occurrences in the 
Life and Travels of Col. James Smith (Cincinnati, 1870), 111-13. 

* The Female Review is reprinted with a critical introduction in extra number 47 
of The Magazine of History. 

‘A series of translations and discussions of this and other important papers, by 


Professor William G. Bek have been published in the Missouri Historical Review, 
Vol. XII et seq. 
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little attention has been paid to the romantic poets or to such in 
fluential novels as Willkomm’s Die Europamiden, where ty 
neurotic characters contrast continually the soul siekness and 
corruption of an exhausted European society with the vigor and 
innocence of the new continent, especialy beyond the Alleghenics. 
Many of these romances seem so exaggerated as to be beyond 
serious consideration. Yet Kiirnberger felt their superlatives 
worthy of a detailed rebuttal in his Der Amerikamiide, which 
displays the darker phases of life in this country, localizing most 
of its action in the Mississippi Valley; and there is no questio: 
that their statements were believed implicitly by thousands. The 
influence of Chateaubriand must have been inealeulable. 

4. Vivid depiction of all phases of middle-western life by men 
and women who have known it thoroughly and presented it 
truthfully. Practically all history teachers now recognize the 
value of original narratives in illuminating the somewhat barre: 
pages of much text-book history. Novels and tales such as those 
of Mrs. Kirkland and her son Joseph, of Edward Eggleston, 0! 
Grace King and Kate Chopin, or the poems of Mr. Piper, Joli 
Hay, and others, written with a scrupulous regard for accuracy 
are similarly valuable, combining with historical source materi 
als to make a surprisingly full and suggestive record of our 
social development. 

5. Manifestation of the characteristic thought and culture of 
the region in types of literature distinctive to it. © Unques 
tionably the most significant strain is the realism which by « 
strange paradox makes the section praised from its earliest 
exploration as an earthly paradise, a second Eden, or the garde 
of the world, productive of some of our most somber portrayals 
of American life. To attempt to explain literary manifestations 
is always dangerous. To suggest the relation ef this movement 
to political and economic thought, however, Professor Turner's 
point may be noted —that the significance of the Mississippi 
Valley for American history has lain partly in the fact that it 
was a region of revolt... In the same way the chief significance 
of the Middle West in literature has lain in the fact that it was 
a region of revolt —with Mrs. Kirkland, revolt against the 
Utopian portrayals of the frontier; with Joseph Kirkland and 


¢ Frederick J, Turner, The Frontier in American History (New York, 1920) 
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Hamlin Garland, revolt against the hardships of the penniless 
‘armer; with Brand Whitlock, Theodore Dreiser, and Friedman, 
revolt against the inequalities and injustices of our capitalistic 
civilization; with present-day writers like Sherwood Anderson, 
idgar Lee Masters, and Sinclair Lewis, what has been aptly 
charaeterized as the revolt against the village. Surely in neg 
lecting, as we have done in the past, the significance of our 
literature in a study of the distinetive contributions of the 
region we have neglected a most important asset, one the more 
to be reckoned with in that literature is generally recognized as 
being more responsive to contemporary influences than other 
forms of activity and that the poet, dramatist, or story-teller 
is generally believed to be endowed with more sympathy and 
insight than the ordinary mortal. 

It is unfortunate to be obliged to pass so hastily over so large 
a field. Perhaps these few illustrations of the many that might 
he given will be sufficient to demonstrate, however, that it is not 
rash to assert that a careful study of the literature dealing with 
\merica will prove it to be of great value for our social and 
cultural, even our political history, and for the illumination of 
certain phases not only of American but of world thought. 

In view of these facts we may well ask what is to be done to 
develop this almost unexploited phase of Mississippi Valley 
history.’ 

First and of immediate importance is the task of collection. 
The negleet of materials of the sort discussed is appalling, the 
more so that they are of a type which can never be replaced. 
Aggressive measures should be taken at once to record unprinted 
materials which have hitherto been left to individual collectors, 
such as Mr. Lomax for the cowboy songs, Mr. Talley for the 
negro melodies, or Miss Pond for the ballads, all of whom have 
done admirable work but who are naturally unable to cover the 
ntire field. In such a collection the historical rather than the 
literary point of view should be emphasized. Important work in 
this line eould be done through local pioneer societies, town and 

7 The second part of this paper is included because of the failure to mention the 


iterature in the series of talks on ‘‘ Untilled Fields of Mississippi Valley History’’ 
given at the annual meeting of the Association in 1922, and because of the author's 


mm, f 


feeling that there is a great deal of work to be done which can be most efficiently 
undertaken by existing agencies. 
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country schools, newspapers, ete. Miss Leah J. Wolford’s 7), 
Play-Party in Indiana® forms an interesting example of work 
performed by an individual and utilized by a society; and pro} 
ably even more materials could be gleaned by an exhaustive 
state survey. 

Not only is the recording of unwritten materials important hut 
also the collection and preservation of printed pieces. Many of 
the early tales and song books were ephemeral in type, made of 
cheap paper to sell for five or ten cents, and uncopyrighted: 
what collections we have are due largely to the foresight of 
private individuals. There must be numerous products of this 
sort stored away in old attics which should be rescued from the 
junk dealer or the bonfire. Surely, too, novels, poems, and plays 
dealing with a state are as worthy objects for a historical library 
as other materials about it. 

2. Next to collection is the task of bibliography. Some work 
along this line has been done in almost every state, one of the 
most extensive efforts being Townsend’s Kentucky in American 
Letters, which includes biographical data and quotations. In 
general, however, we may be said to lack any such carefully 
annotated and complete work as is found in Professor Buck’s 
Illinois list Travel and Description, 1765-1865. The problem 
pointed out by almost all bibliographers to date is that of know 
ing where to classify, for instance, Hamlin Garland, who was 
born in Wisconsin, who has lived in Minnesota, Iowa, and 
Dakota, and who has done most of his writing in Boston, Chi- 
cago, and New York.’ Some definite rules for meeting this situ- 
ation should certainly be drawn up by the interested parties — 
an American Library Association committee or historical and 
literary organizations. Bibliographies which would evade this 
problem and which would probably be of much greater immedi 
ate importance to the average student would be carefully worked 
out lists describing belles-lettristic materials dealing with the 
different states of this section regardless of their authorship, 
and indicating where they may be found. Such a suggestion is 
not meant to imply non-recognition of the writers of a state. 





8 Published by the Indiana Historical Commission (Indianapolis, 1916). 
® According to present methods of bibliography Mr. Garland could be claimed by 
each of these states. 
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Their work should be collected and biographical and_ bibli- 
ographieal data preserved, although in the case of living writ- 
ters this would probably be better done by a filing system of 
duplicate cards, one of which might be lent, than by a printed 
catalogue or series of monographs necessarily incomplete. 

3. Somewhat related to this is the collection and indexing of 
old newspapers and magazines, in the files of which much im- 
portant material is buried. Some work has been done along this 
line, but I am unaware of the amount of attention paid to the 
literary offerings. As illustrative of the importance of this 
material it may be noted that only in the last five years have 
Lafeadio Hearn’s Fantastics, some of the most beautiful sketches 
ever written in this country, been made accessible to the general 
reader by collection from the vellowed pages of the New Orleans 
Item. Much valuable foreign language material must lie simi- 
larly buried —lyries of the Germans, novels of the French in 
Louisiana, now practically unobtainable outside of the state, 
Scandinavian tales, ete. 

4. Contemporary interpretations of the sort stressed here 
might well be commented upon more systematically than has 
been done in the past in the journals of the various states and in 


the Review of this association, the more since they are outside 
the customary sources of historical information. New treat- 
ments such as Vachel Lindsay’s of a folk hero like Johnny Ap- 
pleseed, Willa Cather’s O Pioneers and My Antonia, Herbert 
(Juick’s trilogy, and similar works are surely deserving of atten- 
tion. 


5. There seems need for a whole series of monographs which 
shall attempt to trace systematically the development of our 
section as it is revealed in literature. One group of these might 
deal with the character types developed by it. The Mississippi 
gambler, the Acadians, the missionaries, the land speculators, 
and many others are fruitful sources of investigation. Various 
phases of existence such as the river life might well be singled 
out for study. There seems to be a rich field in the investigation 
of early drama in the West, almost untilled as yet save by the 
valuable series in the German-American Annals on the German 
theater in various cities. Such articles and the reminiscences of 
various actors and managers like Sol Smith show that a study 
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of the drama would be of value not only in revealing the culty, 
and tastes of the past but in the discovery of local pieces sye), 
as Liebeleien in Cincinnati, Neckereien in St. Louis, und Foy), 
reien in Carondelet, produced at St. Louis, or the New Orleans 
parody of the operetta Cinderella, The loss of scores and seores 
of plays based on the West which shaped the conceptions o| 
thousands but which are now preserved only by title or a fo 
ragged play bills is one to be deplored by all students; still mor 
deplorable is the fact that such loss is steadily going on. Valy 
able studies might be made, too, of various types of literatur 
the emigrant literature, the Sunday School literature, diny 
novel interpretations of the West, ete. 

These should be enough to indicate the more obvious gaps i: 
the field, enough to suggest, too, the probable value of such 
investigations. One thing in particular it seems desirable to 
emphasize: that is the need of coéperation in work of this sort 
Keonomie and political studies of great value can be made for 
individual states; literature is less easily confined within 
geographic or arbitrary barriers. There is a continual inter 
play and reaction, the adoption and adaptation of conventional 
types, a constant ebb of life from state to state and territory to 
territory, a certain stereotyping of emotion and description. 
Any extensive series of generalizations based on data from a 
single state, such as have been made for the dialect, for instance, 
is almost certain to be unsound. Any collection of songs such as 
I have indicated would likewise reveal many duplications. Col 
lection of material within the state and sending it to a central 
committee which would classify it and publish a Mississippi 
Valley collection, designating state variants would, however, 
eliminate repetition and enhance the value and convenience of 
the material.’° Similarly a central organization composed o! a 
committee from the Mississippi Valley Historical Association 
could be of great assistance in studies of value to a number of 
states. The worker in the wider field is at present distinctl) 
handicapped by the fact that while monographs on a popular 
hero like Lafitte could probably find a place in the publications 
of the state historical society the cost of research and publica 





10 The writer plans a series of reprints of rare literary pieces of historic interest 
somewhat similar to R. G. Thwaites’s (Ed.) Early Western Travels, if adequate back 
ing ean be found. 
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aod 


of more general investigations must be borne by the 

dividual. The worker in the field of literature is further 

andicapped by the difficulties of obtaining material and bibli. 
ovraphical guides, which have already been discussed. 

In part, of course, this difficulty is one due to himself, for the 
study of American literature in the past has emphasized too 
much the aesthetic and critical rather than the social aspects." 
Certain of our leaders — Moses Coit Tyler, Prof. William 
Trent, to whose criticism the writer has been greatly indebted, 
and Professor Turner, who suggested literary topies for investi 
vation in his syllabus of the West '*— have combined the two 
fields; and the Cambridge History of American Literature is 
planned with a similarly broad outlook. In general, however, 
this phase of work has been neglected. Courses in the history 
of the West are now comparatively common. Colleges are not 
vet awake to the possibilities of courses in the literature of the 
West. 

In econelusion it should be stated that much admirable work 
has already been done along these lines. Mississippi, for 
instance, has two distinetly literary articles in the first volume 
of Publications of the State Historical Society, and five in the 


second, including an admirable plan for state work;'’ Kansas 
paid a tribute to the anti-slavery writers and reprinted some of 
the poems used by the New England Emigrant Aid Society ;'* 
Michigan began with Mrs. Kirkland a series of essays on her 
writers ;'° Missouri issued a centenary study of the literature of 
the state; Minnesota and other states have ecolleeted Indian 


1H. 8. Canby last year pointed out the need of investigation of our literature 
for its historical values. Century Magazine, CVI, 365-71. 
2 When the work was started on which this paper is based, I was unaware of 
Professor Turner’s suggestions, although in part they exactly duplicated my own 
lans. With characteristic generosity he recognized the independence of my con 
ception, showing in this instance as in so many others the kindness and stimulating 
enthusiasm which have linked his name indissolubly with investigations of the fron 
An effort has been made heie to avoid overlapping of his topies. 
‘W. L. Weber, ‘‘ Mississippi as a Field for the Student of Literature,’’ in Publi 
cations of the Mississippi Historical Society, 1, 16-24. 
#See Colonel R. J. Hinton, ‘‘ Pens that made Kansas Free,’’ in Kanas Historical 
Collections, V, 371-82. For the poems, see Id., V, 30 ff. 
Edna M. Twamley, ‘‘The Western Sketches of Caroline Mathilda (Stansbury ) 
Kirkland,’’ in Michigan Pioneer and Historical Collections, XX XIX, 87-124. 
'* Alexander N. DeMenil, ‘‘A Century of Missouri Literature,’’ in Missouri His 
ical Review, XV, 74-125. 
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legends, studied place names, ete.'’ The impossibility of cover 
ing all phases of this very broad field, however, and the feeling 
that work along this line was neither so systematic nor so extey 
sive as it should be has led to the stressing here of what should 
be, rather than what has been, done. The hope of the writer is 
that her own investigations and those that may be undertakey 
hereafter will approximate in suggestiveness and value what 
has already been done along the more familiar lines of Missis. 
sippi Valley history. 

17 Note, for instance, Warren Upham’s Minnesota Geographic Names, Minnesot 
Historical Society Collections, XVII. 


a 




















NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 


Ture Roap ro Cauirornia: Lettrers or Joseru Price 
Edited by Thomas M. MarsHauu 


Joseph Price, the writer of these letters, was born near 
Sulphur Springs, in what is now Greenbrier County, West Vir- 
vinia, on Mareh 28, 1813. The date of his removal to Missouri is 
not known. The Price homestead was about three miles west of 
Concord in Callaway County. He was a captain of militia but 
so far as known saw no active service. He married Elizabeth 
Renfro on December 13, 1841, and to her the letters were writ- 
ten. Three of their four daughters are mentioned in the letters. 
Price went to California in 1850, but his quest of fortune was 
comparatively unsuccessful, and he returned by boat the follow- 
ing vear. After the Civil War he accumulated a considerable 
estate. He died on October 3, 1870. 

The letters of 1850 are the property of Mrs. William S. Rod- 
man of Hatton, Missouri, the youngest daughter of Joseph and 
Klizabeth Price. They were faithfully transcribed by Eugene 
Stephens, the historian of the Stephens family of Missouri, an 
instructor at Washington University, and by him were brought 
to my attention. The genealogical information in the footnotes 
was furnished by Mr. Stephens. 

The Price party started from the neighborhood of Fulton, 
Missouri, on April 10, 1850. They passed through Columbia, 
crossed the Missouri River at Rocheport, and followed the road 
through Boonville, Marshall, and Lexington. On April 20 they 
crossed the Missouri River at Lexington. They passed through 
Richmond and Knoxville, and arrived at St. Joseph on April 27. 
They remained in the neighborhood of St. Joseph until May 9, 
when they crossed the Missouri for the third time. They trav- 
eled in a northwesterly direction through Doniphan County, 
Kansas, and on May 14 crossed the Nemaha River in southeast- 
ern Nebraska. They headed in a generally westward direction, 
crossed the Big Blue River on May 17, and continued west to the 
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Little Blue River, which they reached on May 21. They tray, 
up the Little Blue for about forty-five miles, and then eros... 
over to the Platte which they reached on May 24 at a point 4 
fifteen miles east of Fort Kearny. 

The letter describing the journey from this point to Chiny 
Rock on the North Platte is missing. They no doubt folio, 
the usual trail. On June 6 they were opposite Chimney Ro 
and on June 9 they reached Fort Laramie. Two days late 
Price party crossed the North Platte near Fort Laramie, head 
westward, and on the eighteenth crossed the river again, { 
time at the upper Platte ferry. They passed up the Sweet wat 
Valley and on June 26 crossed the summit of the contine 
divide in the famous South Pass. From Pacifie Springs, - 
miles west of the summit, to California there is no reeord o/ | 
journey. The last letter was written after the arrival i: 
Sacramento Valley. 





THomas Marrianp Marsiiai 
| Postmark| Lexington Mo Apr 20 
|Superseription| Mrs Elizabeth Price 
Calaway Cty' Fulton Po 
Mo 
Layfayett * County Aapril the 19 1850 

My dear Elizabeth I agane im brace an opertunity of wrighting ) 
a fiew lines to let you know that I am on the Stage of action and i: 
land of the living and throug the blesings of providence in the in 
ment of good Health hoping that these few lines will find you in joying as 
good health if not beter than uesal and al so my three Sweet litle ¢! 
dren® you I and them I hope are under the guidence of an all Ruleing 
providence you know that the Almity needeth not that any should 
testify of man for he Knoweth what is in man He rules and reighns 
amongst the children of men and the Lord of all the Earth will he : 
do right I think this was the language of the Great Samist ‘ther 
one thing certain that we are all under the reighn of his georvment from 
the tallest Arch Seraph that Sarounds the throne a Bove to the lowes’ 
fiend that in habitth the blackness of Darkness are all under the reig! 
of his especial goverment. I promised when I sent you a fiew lines | 

' Callaway City. 

2 Lafayette County, Missouri. 


8 Minerva Elizabeth, the fourth daughter, was born after the return from | 
fornia. She married William 8. Rodman and is the owner of these letters. 
4An attempt to quote Genesis, XVIII, 25. 








Letters of Joseph Price 


\r Gibbs ® that I would wright to you in a fiew days and let you hear 
- thing more than I could at that time. I parted with you as you 
w April the 10° we reached Columbia about 12 oclock passed on 
{camped at Vanlaningshams’ and breakfasted with the old gentleman 
morning they were very clever thursday 11 Reached Roach 
at 12 oclock suceeded in crosing a bout 1 hour by sun in the 
ning cost $2.75 camped on the oposite side a litle a bove the town 
Mriday the 12 reached Boonville a bout 12 oclock passed on and 
rossed the Lamine* 6 miles a bove ferage $1.20 camped on the bank 
Saturday 13 traveled 8 or 9 miles and camped near the line be tween 
Cooper and Silene’? Monday the 14 in the morning some sleet fell 
during the night and some snow this morning left camp traveled 3 
viles came to Doetor Sapingtons I stoped to see the oald gentle man 
le isa man a bout 75 years of age his hed is very white thoug not bald 
s beard is a bout 6 inches long and he is a very Masterly looking man 
lite in his address but profanely wicked he has a very extencive 
farm and a greate many slaves we past on and camped on the Bank of 
Salt creek Monday the 15 Left camp and in about 4 miles came to 
Marshal‘? the county Seat of Silene it is a very beautifull situation on 
very high and extencive Prairie passed on and camped at what 
s called the Grand pass. tuesday Morning 16 ‘aining very hard 
ot being pleased with our situation we left traveled 6 or 7 miles 
‘cong a hard rain and had a fare chance to try our india ruber and it 
iswers an admrable porpose wednsday morning the 17— the wether 
still continues gloomy and pemberton who has been on well for some 
days and a sighing deeply for home has let us know that he is no longer 
one of us” he has turned his back up on Calliforna and all of its bright 
Prospects has shouldered his gun mounted litle bay and sloped for home 
after he left us we travled 714 miles and pass throug Dover a very nice 
litle town in what is ealled Taboo grove’ travled on and camped in 7 or 
smiles [of] Lexington thirsday 16 Again left camp reached Lexington'* 
John Pemberton Gibbs, son of Robert Gibbs and Fanny Pemberton, was born at 
rsailles, Kentucky, in 1825. In 1831 the family loeated at Columbia, Boone 
ty, Missouri. See History of Callaway County (St. Louis, 1884), 22. 
The Price home was a little north of the old St. Charles Road, now known as the 
Trail. The house was ten miles east by north of Columbia, Missouri. 
\ well-known pioneer family near Columbia. 
* Rocheport, on the north bank of the Missouri River in Boone County, ten miles 
elow Boonville. 
’The La Mine River. 
Saline County. 
1 Marshall. , 
“County seat of Lafayette County, Missouri. Price reached Lexington on the 
fighteenth instead of the sixteenth. The next date is also off two days. 
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at 12 finding that we could not cross on account of the suden rise 
the Misouri River carrying with it a great deal of drift therefore we ay. 
camped a litle back of the Town Friday Morning the 17 — the wetho» 
still ceeps gloomy and raining some though not mutch _ there is stil! som. 
drift thoug we expect to cross this evening it is our in tention to stay; 
from the fort '* or Saint Jo‘ all of the reports of the collary’® preyioys 
to this has prooved so far as we can learn to be all to gether un tru 
do not expect to wright any more until I get to Saint Jo at which plac 
I will expect to heare from you Zephaniah Spires” and his wife js wit) 
us John and Harvey Haris and Uncle Bily™ is with us and all are we] 
our team all does fine we have had good luck so far and hope that i: 
will continue’ there is a great many litle things that you would like ; 
heare all of our cook'* that we started with is out except the leg of 
one of the turkies we have plenty of the ground effy yet Doe Stephens 
is a great hand for fliters*® we have them every day we get eges at 5 
ets per doz 

we have bot corn from 50 to 75 perbushel we will have to give $3.25 fy) 
flower tell our children that Pap is well and that I want to see them 
and there mother the worst sort I want my sweet Elizabeth to ceep 
cheerfull, the cheerfull spirit that you cep on the eve of my starting js 
worth $1000 to me, and when I reach Saint Jo if I can Received a leter 
that manifests the same cheerfullness it will be worth more to me tha 
than you could think you know my object in leaveing my treasure | 
mean my family it was not wildness it was not for the want of Lov 
or Regard but it was for boath of them things my litle Family are 
in all of my thoughts I have had there in terest in view in all of work 
in plowing in planting in howing and in reaping and in making fires and 
if I should be blest to reach california and should be so lucky as to get 
gold they will still be in all of my thoughts that is there well fare | cant 
think of any thing more that would be of interest we have just learnt 


| 
L 


13 Fort Leavenworth. 

148t. Joseph. The colloquial form is still universally used in Missouri. 

15 The cholera raged along the Missouri and on the South Fork of the Platte j 
1849. See Howard Stansbury, Exploration and Survey of the Valley of the (re 
Salt Lake of Utah . . . (Philadelphia, 1852), 14, 44. For cholera in 155! 
Nebraska State Historical Society, Publications, XX, 222-29. 

16 His home was about two miles north of Cedar Creek Church in Boone County. 

17 William Edwards Stephens, Priece’s uncle. He lived near Stephens, Callaway 
County, Missouri. The town was named after his father, Reverend Thomas Peyto! 
Stephens, the great-grandfather of Eugene Stephens who made possible the publica 
tion of these letters. 

18 Cooked food. 

19 William Edwards Stephens. 

20 Fritters, frequently called flitters in country districts. 
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that we will not get across the river*' until morning Nothing more at 
are present but remains your Loving Husband un til Death Farewell 
Joseph Price 


some to Elizabeth Price 
star Friday evening April 19th 1850 I seen Rufus Hysy this afternoon 
vious they past by here a fiew hours ago they are all well and in fine spirits 


ie] except Lemuel carter*? and Rufus Hisy** says that he would not be 
ac suprised if he returned home Moris and R Price** we have not seen 


With since we left Rockport * there is a great many wagons along here from 
well Diferent parts of the country it is reported that there is a great many 
at it Persons at Saint Jo it is said by some that there is more and by some 
: that there is not near so many as there was last Spring we seen Isaac 
x of Gayheart * and he says that there has not neare so many passed up the 


River as yet though there is a great many passing up evry Boat 


Grand pass*’ Layfaett County 
April 17 1850** 

My Elizabeth 

nem [ im brace this huried op er tunity of Sending you a fiew lines to let 
you know that I am through the blesings of Kind Providence in joying 
dics good health and hopeing tha thes lines will find you in joying the same 
blesing I cant think of Nothing of interest to right at this time 

na Pemberton Gibbs returns Home this morning which thing I did not 
No until since Break fast and it is now after 9 o clock and we have a long 





ove drive before us today Pemberton can tell you more a bout our trip than 
are I can rite tell Mother *° and the doctor Howdy tell Saly * and China ™ 
Or Howdy  eiss litle nank ** for Pap when I have more time I will give 





nd you a full er history of our trip and of my feelings my intention is 
ret onwards and forwards. I want you to be cheerfull and do the very best 
unt you can under the present sireumstances I am cheerfull I am looking 


21 The Missouri River. 
*2 He lived three miles west of Mexico, Missouri. 
23 He lived eight miles northeast of Hatton, Callaway County. He eventually 
moved to Mexico, Missouri. 
*4 Robert Price, Joseph Price’s cousin. 
25 Rocheport. 
*6 Geyheart kept a tavern on the St. Charles Road. 
*? Grand Pass, just west of Marshall, Saline County, Missouri. 
ay *s This letter is placed after that of April 20 because of the sequence of events. 
°° Sally Walkup Price. 
® Price’s oldest daughter, Sally Woods Price. She married Alexander M. Roth- 
well. 
"China Rothwell Price, the second daughter. Her first husband was James G. 
Armisted; her second, Joseph Clyde Berry. 
*Naney Locke Price, the third daughter. She married James Jefferson Parks. 
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forward to the time when I hope throug the blesings of Providence +} 
I will re turn to the Posom of My Swee litle family they are my tre 
sure a bove anything els on this Earth and It is for there Sakes thar | 
have started to the far of Shores of the Pasifie.— we have heard a eres: 
deal of very favorable nuse a bout the gold region through this county 
there is some reports of colary a bout Saint Jo and I suppose that we wi!! 
not go Near that Point we will ceep up this side of the river and stay: 
from some point south of the Misourie I do not expect to git a leter 
from you except you send me a fiew lines by William Stephens 
I shall right you a long leter before I leave the front teer with 
some Providential hinderance tell Minerva * that her litle doe Does fin» 
William Rothwell ** does fine and is very cheerfull 
Nothing more at presant but re mane 

your affectionate Husband until Death 
to Elizabeth Price 

Joseph Price 
|Superseription] Mrs, Elizabeth Price 

Fulton Mo 
Sally todds** April the 28, 1850 
My Dear and Beloved Wife Elizabeth 

and my three sweet litle children 


| Postmark] St. Joseph Mo May 2 


| agane take my pen in hand to in form you som thing of our whan 
a bouts we are at Saly todds and throug the Blesings of providence ar 
in good health and I hope these lines will find you in good health and i: 
good Spirits I Roate to you from Lexington last friday week whic! 
leter | hope you have received we crosed the River on Saturday Ey 

ning and travled a bout six miles wheare we camped until monday mor 

ing Monday morning we left camp and after travling 3 miles over tly 
worst roads that I have ever seen we came to the Town of Ritchomond 

the county seat of Ray the main Road being so bad we we left it and 
turned north for a bout 12 miles and camped Tuesday morning after 
travling about 3 miles we pased through Noxvill** a litle town in the 


38 Wife of William Edwards Stephens. 

34 William Anderson Rothwell, son of Fountain Rothwell, was born in Garrard 
County, Kentucky, in 1832. He came to Missouri at the time of the gold rush a1 
joined the Price party. For many years he was a practicing physician in Callaw 
County. He died at Moberly, Missouri, in 1895. 

35 The home of Sally Todd was located seven miles east of St. Joseph. See His! 
of Buchanan County and the City of St. Joseph and Representative Citizens, 

1904 (Chieago, 1904), 916. 

% Richmond. 


87 Knoxville. 
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north part of Ray county we then turned a west corse which we have 
travied ever since on friday night we camped on the west side of the 
Platt River** 12 miles from Saint Joseph whitch place we reached last 
evening’ a bout 3 oclock then came out to Mr Todds a distance of 5 
miles*® we have got a nuff corn from Mr todd at 75 ects per Bushel to 
feed our teems until wensday and we expect to stay here until that time 
at the expiration of whitch time we expect to cross the river we have 
vot 25 or 30 bushels of corn in Saint Joseph whitch we expect to take 
across the River and for whitch we paid 80 cts per Bushel Weather 
last friday night we had a considerable rain and hail yesterday we had 
a tolerable day to day it is cloudy and gloomy thoug no rain to day 
william Rothwell and Zephaniah Spires are gone across the River to 
see what the prospects are for feed in that quarter they will not be back 
untill to morrow Saly todd and hir litle family is well and Looks just 
like useto except she is more fleshy it apears more like been at home 
sweet home than any place since I have left home sweet home She has 
one of the smartest litle Daughters that you most ever saw She is 7 
years old next August She can read well and nit a sock in 2 days She 
has a very fine boy a bout 9 months old Poly Johnson was here last night 
She has 2 boys very fine children. Litle marthy is here and Looks badly 
She has had a very sick spell this spring Robert John*' and there 
families are well Esqr Stephens*? came up with us last thursday near 
Plats Burg*® some thirty five or 40 miles from here and by him I received 
a fiew lines which gave me mutch Satis faction to here that you and my 
litle children ware well — Tell china that william* is well and cheerfull 
and injoys himself well tell nerve*® that her litle doe has injoyed fine 
health ever since he started. 
terday for leters but all in vain no leters there for us I had hoped to 





—we looke the Saint Joseph ofese yes- 


‘* The Little Platte River, a stream in northwestern Missouri, after which the 
Platte Purchase was named. For a history of the Platte Purchase, see Dorothy 
Adele Neuhoff, ‘‘The Platte Purchase,’’ in Washington University, Studies, vol. 11, 
Humanistic series, no. 2, whole no. 44, pp. 306-46. 

°¢In the South evening means afternoon. 

‘0 To be exact, seven miles. 

‘1 John K. Johnson, son of Samuel Johnson who was a Missouri territorial judge. 
See History of Buchanan County, 786. 

‘2 Esquire Stephens was William Stephens, and was familiarly known as ‘‘ Squire 
Billy.’’ He was born in Rockingham County, North Carolina, in 1775. He moved to 
Kentucky about 1800 and settled six miles east of Lexington. He moved to Missouri 
about 1819. He was one of the original six members of the Stephens family who 
moved from North Carolina to Kentucky, and eventually to Missouri. 

‘S Plattsburg, county seat of Clinton County, Missouri. 

** William Rothwell. 

‘ Minerva, wife of William E. Stephens. 
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have received a leter from home sweet home I have not heard any ¢iq. 
ings from Brother william™ Since I left home I suppose that he is some 
days behind the company that left Columbia the day that he was ty) 
start came up yesterday Wilson Bug & Wright George Waters ani 
some more of our acquaintances are on the other side of the River from 
her ———— we have laid in our flower near Ritch monan*™ at $3.10 | tory 
flower in Saint Joseph is worth $3.50 per hundred corn is worth from 
75 cents to $1.00 per bushel in Saint Joseph there is a great many 
wagons in the town and neighbohood they have been ecrosing for 2 or 
3 weeks as fast as they could they have some 4 or 5 flat Boats Runing 
constantly the health of the Town is said to be good — there is no collery 
one ease of Small pox reported no other Desease that I no of 
I greately desire that My Elizabeth Could ceep cheerfull I hope the 
Lord will bless us to meet once more on the Shores of time on this side 
| the boundary line of time that we may once more be happy we are we'll 
pleased with our place of Rendesvose and the prospects be fore us seems 
to be good they seem to be as Bright as at any time previous if no: 
| more so we are now 200 hundred miles from home nearly the one tenth 
of the hole Distance we have been blessed so far and I hope that we 
will still be blesed we take all possible care of our selves and team 
which looks very well we have neither broke nor lost any thing since we 
left home and if I could heare from home sweet home if it was only to 
say that we are all well it would be a great deal to one that has been 
used to heare from home evry day I will not close my leter until to 
morow Sunday evening the weather is fare and beautiful 











Monday morning April 29th — 1850 
the weather fare and tolerable warm Sally todd sends her love to you 
and says tell you howdy. I cannot think of any more that would be 
interesting to you I think that I shall wright a gain be fore we lease for 
the Plains which I expect will be some time the grass is very bacward 
so mutch so tha we have no idia when we shall leave for the plains we 
have got plenty of money yet the cost of our team and ferage is between 
$40 and 50 our flower and other articles have cost us right smart 
Nothing more at present but remain your af fectionate 
Husband un til death 
Joseph Price 
46 William Price. 
47 Richmond. 
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Postmark| Fort Leavenworth ** Mo June 10 
Superseription] Mrs Elizabeth Price 
Callaway Cty 


" Fulton Mo 
May the 24 — 1850 


My dear and beloved Wife Elizabeth I a gain take my pen in hand 
to in form you of my wheare a bouts and to let you know that I am 
throug the blesing of Kind providence in the injoyment of good health 
Hunbly trusting that these fiew lines will reach you and find you in 
joying the same blesing I wrote you a fiew lines a fiew days since which 
| hope you will receive I had hardly time to say that I was well my 
self and Edwards are siting in the open plane a wrighting haveing road 
some 8 miles in advance of our litle trane it is now a bout 9 oclock and 
has in that distance passed som 30 or 40 wagons’ we are holding our 
own very well with the ox teams we are a passing some evry day or two 
and very fiew are a passing us except Horses and muels and I think that 
they are now generaly in our advance there is I have under stood some 
5000 wagons in our advance how many is in our rear there is no chance 
even to gess I have under stood that the whole of the emigration from 
the south part of Misouri is in our rear’ the trane from Fulton has been 
with us some times behind and sometimes in our ad vance I mean 
Letcher and Harisons and others from a bout Fulton they are now in 
our rear Price Moris and Randolph are some distance in our rear the 
audrane*® company Capt Blunt are along waise be hind us and not 
with standing I thought we started from St Joseph as soon as posible 
for our teams to live I understand that there is ox teames at least 300 
miles in our advance and as for mules and horses there is no teling how 
far they are ahead but I suppose they are at the South pass”’ I expect 
to have a chance to send this leter back from Fort Cerny": as I under 
stand that georverment has established a monthly male from that post 
| also expeet to send a fiew lines from North Platt ** Hickman" has 

‘* Price evidently gave his letter to a passing party, for he did not touch Fort 
Leavenworth, 

4° From Audrain County of which Mexico, Missouri, is the county seat. 

‘0 In Wyoming. 

‘1 Fort Kearny was situated just south of the Platte River, almost opposite Kear- 
ney, Nebraska. The fort was about two miles east of the junction of the trails from 
Omaha and Fort Leavenworth, traffic over the latter trail being augmented by roads 
from Weston and St. Joseph, Missouri. See Thomas M. Marshall, ‘‘ The Platte Val- 
ley Ranchers of ’63 and ’64,’’ in The Trail, IX, 5-6. See also Albert Watkins, 
‘History of Fort Kearny,’’ in Nebraska State Historical Society, Collections, XVI, 
227-67, 

* The North Fork of the Platte River on which Fort Laramie was located. 

°8 Hickman’s Ferry, high up on the North Platte River. 
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advertised that part of his company will return from there to the States 
and that he will cary back letters from all persons crossing at his fery 
free of charge if we have no bad luck we will reach Fort cerny to moroy 
evening and the fery on the north platt the 14th-of June the Sout! 
Platt I understand can be forded without any trouble I suppose tha: 
you will be oneasy a bout the indians but there is litle more danger hey, 
than on Seeder®* we have not seen any since we left the Iowa nation 
and there is no more danger of them than there is of a white man oy, 
company is all well and cheerfull with the exception of Thomas Alen” 
he has been quite poorly for some days but is on the mend we are geting 
a long finely we have had no accident since we left home the Lord has 
blessed us so far and I Hunbly hope that we will still be Blessed that we 
may meet our friends once more on the shores of time we left the Litle 
Blue’ yesterday a bout noon after travling up its vally a bout 50 miles 
we will reach the Big Platt this evening then it is 15 miles up to thy 
Fort.°* we are in Buffalow and antilope range we have seen several 
antilope and we have seen where there has been some bufflow cilled by the 
emigrants some fresh some 2 or 3 weeks ago we have seen animals in the 
distance that we supposed to be Buffalow I am told that 10 miles off 
of the Road there is plenty and had it not been for the promise that | 
made my Elizabeth before I left Home I should have been after them 
with a rush 
it is now 12 oclock we have stoped to noonit a while and I will give you 
now a litle history of our travls thus far as near as I can recolect we 
left the bottom 5 miles above Saint Jo May the 9 between 8 and 9 oclock 
we travled 15 miles over the crookedest Road that I have ever seen ani 
camped on a litle ¢reek called Musketoe®® and in one mile and a half 
from the Misouri River the grass so short that our catle gets none to do 
any good we started with a bout 12 bushels of corn to the team. Fri 
day may the 10 was on our jeorny at an early hour and after travling 6 
miles came to wolf creek it is a small Stream 12 feet or 14 feet wide 
54Cedar Creek, the boundary line between Callaway and Boone counties. Tl 
Cedar Creek Baptist Church in Boone County was organized July 14, 1821, and was 
one of the earliest Baptist churches in Missouri. Mr. Eugene Stephens has furnished 
me a transcript of the church records. 

55 In 1824 the Iowa ceded all their lands in Missouri and in 1836 were assigne: 4 
reservation in northeastern Kansas. See Bureau of American Ethnology, Bulletin 3. 
Part 1, 613; Charles C. Royce, Indian Land Cessions in the United States, Bureau of 
American Ethnology, 18th Annual Report, II, 760. 

56 The Allen family was related to the Stephens family by marriage. 


57 The source of the Little Blue River is about fifteen miles west of Hastings 
Nebraska. 


58 Fort Kearny. 
59 Mosquito Creek. 
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ery deep and swift curent with a tall Bridge blonging to the Iowa indi- 
ns {who charge| 25 ets for a wagon and team’ we then travled 6 miles 
and came to the lowa mishion® or agency it is a beautifull place there 
sa large Farm in a high state of cultivation established by the georvna- 
ment for the purpose of learning the Red men of the west to cultivate 
the Soil there is al so a School or mishionary establishment for teach- 
‘ne the children of those wild Sons of Adam 


Saturday may the 11 

travied to day 15 miles camped 84 mile south of the road in a litle 
vrove the grass still very scaree the Road to day has been more 
straight and the Prairie more levle and very Rich and the most beautiful 
country that I have ever seen 


Sabath may the 12 Seeder meeting*' travled to day 12 miles and 
camped on a branch of the minewah ** a very beautiful litle stream — 
the weather still fare and cool 


Monday the 13 travled to day 13 miles camped in the open plains 
north of the road the weather warmer than usal 


Tuesday may the 14. travled to day 14 miles crossed the nimehaw® a 
fine stream 20 feet wide running through as fine a country as I have ever 
seen and a considerable quantity of timber for this country the roads 
very good though a great deal of dust 


wednsday the 15 

travled to day 15 miles camped again in the open plains 

thursday may the 16 this morning left camp at an early hour travled 
22 miles and camped on the east side of the big Blue‘ it is a beautiful 
Stream a bout 40 vards wide and near three feet deep the crossing at 
this time is good the water is clear with a bold curent 

Friday the 17 

this morning agane on the road cross the Big blue without any Difficulty 
and as we arose the high Roaling Prairie on the west side the most beau- 
tifull seenery the most pleasing land scape that I have ever seen and 
all that I lacked of been very cheer full was the absence of Friends far 


6° The Presbyterian mission for the Iowa was established in 1837 near Highland, 
Doniphan County, Kansas. See Kansas State Historical Society, Collections, ITI, 
$22; Earl Leon Shoup, ‘‘ Indian Missions in Kansas,’’ ibid., XII, 167. 

*! The Cedar Creek Baptists were the so-called hard-shell Baptists. It was their 
custom to hold yearly campmeeting. 

*2 The ‘‘Minewah’’ was the Big Nemaha. 

*8 The Big Nemaha. 

** They crossed the Big Blue River at some point between Beatrice and Wymore, 
Nebraska. 
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away we travled to day 16 miles the grass being so searce that we ca) 
not make a full days drive this day we seen a trane of 14 wagons 4)! 
movers bound for california and some of the gentle men had been oy 
last Spring and when I see men with ther tender families going to th,; 
country that no all about difficulties and the amount of emigration wh, 
should any one have any doubts a bout our safety we see families evr) 
day there is some camped in one hundred yards of where I am awrig}h:. 
ing 

Saturday 18  travled to day some 16 miles 

Sabath 19 travled travled 15 miles 


Monday May the 20 last knight we encountered a tolerabl severe thi) 
der storm with considerable wind and a very fine rain the first that 
have had since we left St Joseph and the roads was geting very dusty | 
walke out upon a small eminance yesterday morning back of our ineamp 
ment from which I could count 15 incampments from 6 to 10 wagons th, 
farest was not more than 2 miles 


Tuesday travled 6 miles and came to the Litle Blue another nice lit), 
stream a bout 35 feet wide from 2 to 3 feet deep with a very bold cures: 
we then travled up its valy 14 miles making 20 to day 


Wednsday 22 we had a considerable rain last knight attended wit) 
wind travled to day 20 miles a gain camped on the bank of litle blue 


Thursday 23 left the litle blue at 10 oclock after travling up its val) 
45 miles travled today 20 miles camped again in the open plain 


riday after travling 22 miles we landed on the Banks of the Platt’ 
and is camped in a fiew Steps of this great Stream Big Platt 


Saturday May 25 all well but Thomas Alen he has been very poor!) 
some time but ison the mend my Self and Brother will is some distane: 
in ad vanee of the wagons seraching a fiew lines for friends far a way 
Zephaniah says send betsy word that he is well you told me to wright 
some thing a bout coming home _ I be lieve that if I live and have luck 
that as soon as | make enough to pay me well for my time and leaveing 
my family that I shall come Home in a hurry _ less than 5 Dollars a da) 
from the time that I left home will not do that and if I did not be leive 
that I could do that in a reasonable time I would as leave turn back now 
as not thoug I have not had the least notion of doing so the Boys is a!! 
writeing back I believe tell our sweet children howdy and that pap 
thinks of there sweet pratling constant and all the gold in 10 ealifornias 


* They reached the Platte River at a point about fifteen miles east of Fort 
Kearny. 
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with out my family would be no comfort to me give my love to Father 
mother nerve china and all in quireing Friends ceep cheerfull be a good 
child and know that the Lord rules nothing more at present 

Farewell I wil wright when an opportunity ofers wright us often 
‘f doant received one we may another tell permelia®® Esqr is well and 
cheerfull 
all the gold in ealifornia to me would be nothing if it was not for the 
hope the cheerfull hope of meeting my Family again on the shores of 
time at home Sweet Home 
the Boys is all wright ing or | would speak of them mor perticular 

Joseph Price to Elizabeth Price 


Superseription] Mrs. Elizabeth Price, 


- Calaway Cty Fulton Mo 
May’ the 6 1850 


My dear dear Elizabeth I again sit down to wright you a fiew lines to 
let you no where we are and how we are geting along’ we are all throug 
the blesings of him who is the giver of evry good and perfect gift in good 
health and in fine spirits and I hope that these fiew lines may reach and 
find you well. we have travled since I last wrote to you a bout 200 hun- 
dred and 65 or 70 miles which was last Sabath a week ago I then gave 
you a tolerable out line of our Jeorny up to that time since that time 
we have been travling up the valy or botom of the north Platt the bottom 
or valy of which is from 10 to 20 miles wide including boath sides of the 
river our roads has been fine since we crosed the river the grass good 
our teams are all doing well we have travled from 20 to 25 miles a day 
since we crossed the river. there is plenty of Buffalow in this country 
Brother Wm. killed 2 last week Wm Stephens Esq killed 2) MCubins”* 
one Harvy Stephens*® 1— we seen several hundred throug the week 
we have seen but one herd this week have not been out to try for any 
we have plenty on hand. This country is fuller of scenery than any that 
| have ever seen and it is improving very fast in that line wheare we 
camped tuesday knight there was a bluff or eminance a little north of 
our incampment a bout 400 feet high and from its sumit we could dis- 
cover several points that is prominant or notice on this trip the first 
that I shall mention is chimny Rock *° west 40 miles it is on the south 

* Parmelia, wife of ‘‘ Squire Billy.’’ 

*? This letter should be dated June instead of May. 

*sJohn MeCubbins Stephens, brother of ‘‘ Squire Billy.’’ 

** James Harvey Stephens, a first cousin of ‘‘ Squire Billy.’’ 

*” Preuss says, ‘‘It looks, at this distance of about thirty miles, like what it is 
called — the long chimney of a steam factory establishment, or a shot tower in Balti 
more.’’ See John C. Frémont, Report of the Exploring Expedition to the Rocky 
Mountains in the Year 1842. . . (Washington, 1845), 38. 
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side of the river and we are now nooning nearly opposite to it it js 
very large at its base tapers up very fast until within 100 feet of its i.) 
then it is a strate stem to the top some 8 or 10 feet square the next jx 
the Court House Rock® 30 miles a litle south of west it looks like , 
huge bilding situated in high roleing Prairie and I am told that it yer 
mutch resembles the Capital at Jefferson Cty the next weare Seotts 
Bluffs’* to the west 60 miles they are very remarkable perpendicular 
for several hundred feet and of Magnificent Scrueture we have also 
passed what is ealled ancient Bluff Ruins it represents the distruectioy 
of ancient castels 


Saturday June the 81850 I remarked on Thursday that I said we wear 
all well I had reference to our own mess thoug the balance of our eom. 
pany are all well except A MCawin and he was very un well at tha: 
time but is mend ing my self and Wm R Rothwell walked this morning 
some 6 miles in advance of the wagons and are at this time seting under 
the shade of a small cottinwood the first shade tree that we have had the 
pleasure of siting under for 200 miles there being but one lone tree in 
that distance we are now 200 and 80 miles from Fort cearny and a bout 
26 from Fort Laramie** will reach there some time to morow’ we are 
geting a long finely having the last 2 days made 50 miles and I think that 
if we have no bad luck we will reach the mines by the 15 or 20th of 
August we are now between 7 and 8 hundred miles from home and 2 
months from the time we started the ninth part of the very longest time 
that we have ever thougt of staying but hope that it will not be near so 
long. now my Dear Elizabeth do try to be Cheer full do the very best 
you can take good care of your own dear self and our children and 
know that the Lord rules it is harder on you than it ison me you have 
been sorely afflicted and that misery in your poor sweet head you have 
bad dreams honey but no confidence in dreams. I have dreams my) 
mind when I am asleep is like an uneaged Bird it is as ungeovenerabhle 
as the wild roe that runs over these mighty planes I can see Sally 


71 It ‘‘eonsisted of two bald elevations, . . . to which the voyageurs, most 
of whom are originally from St. Louis, had given the name, from a fancied resem!) 
lance to a well-known structure in their city.’’ Stansbury, op. cit. (Philadelphia, 


1852), 48. 

72‘*Three miles from the Chimney Rock, the road gradually leaves the river for 
the purpose of passing behind Scott’s Bluff, a point where a spur from the mat 
ridge comes so close to the river as to leave no room for the passage of teams.” 
Tbid., 52. 

73 For a history of Fort Laramie, see C. G. Coutant, History of Wyoming 
(Laramie, 1899), I, 296-329. For description of the fort in 1842, see Frémont, 0/ 
cit., 40; for 1846, Francis Parkman, The Oregon Trail, 89-90; for 1849, Stansbury, 
op. cit., 53. 
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woods’* wateing on her Grand Mother* with her mild countinance I 
ean see China a wireing over the floor I can hear the pratling of Swet 
‘le nank =I can see your own Dear Self I can see you in affliction and 
trouble I ean see that Sweet Smile whitch with out all this worlds vane 
store would be no more to me than the chaff be fore the mighty Storm — 
Tell Sister Nerve that we have her Edwards™ a cookingand he dose well 
tell her that it would make her laff to see him puting in bread with his 
tongue between his teeth tell her that he is just like he is at home all 
wais mudling at some thing cant ceep him still —I want all of of our 
friends to ceep cheer full we are all doing well geting along finely our 
cows are boath giving Milk we have had plenty of buffalow and it makes 
the best stake that 1 have ever seen there is also plenty of antilope and 
you have heard tell of the Prairie dog we have seen any quantity of 
them they are near as large agane as a fox Squirl and resemble them 
very mutch especialy in culler they burow in the ground and feed on 
grass I have seen thousands of acres ground eat interely bare with 
them they make a noise something like a Squirl there is al so any 
quantity of wolves they are howling round us evry knight and where 
we kill a Buffalow be fore we can skin it there will bee half dozen round 
looking at us —— 
as to the emigration to ealliforna it is very large but from what I ean 
learn we are in advance of at least three forths of the emigration and 
are all cheerfull at least tolerable cheerfull as to myself all that I in 
Joy is in anticipation is in the hope the cheerfull the animating hope 
that I will be blessed and do well and o[n|ce more meet with my sweet 
litle family at Home Sweet Home as to the difficulties of the way they 
are nothing as yet we have had a very pleasant trip so far we have 
had no bad luck what ever I have not had to wet my feet at any Stream 
that we have crossed as to indians I do not be lieve that we have been in 
the least danger as yet we are now in the country of the Souix™ they 
say they are entirely friendly we have seen 4 viliges of them somedis- 
tance back they ware on the South Side of the river came in I sup- 
pose to trade with the emigrants 





Tuesday the 11— 1850 fort Larimie 
we landed here day before yesterday Sabath about Eleven oclock found 
that we was greately Mistaken in what we had be fore under under Stood 
when we crossed the Platt down at Fort cearny we under Stood 
™# Sally Woods Price. 
75 Sally Creel Stephens. She married William Renfro. She was one of the orig 
ial settlers from North Carolina. 


6 William Edwards Stephens. 
77 Sioux. 
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that we was clear of the Platt but the farther we came up the more wo 
became convinced that we was under a great mistake it is said tha} 
mountain goat cant go up this side of the river and consequently we had 
to cross at this point we could have crossed the same evening that w. 
came up but put it off until Monday consequently Sunday knigh: 4 
litle after dark there was persons crossing Horses which was contray + 
orders the Boat be longs to the Georvernament no person to at ten) 
to it but those crossing they overloaded it sunk it and broak the roap 
by which they was crossing |Ms. torn] and mules three of the mer 
swam out the others went down with the boat about 4 miles and drifted 
on an island and they got them off the next morning so there was no |if> 
lost that time but you need not be alarmed if you hear of persons drown. 
ing for such carelessness and runing of risks I have never seen it is now 
4 oclock and we are about to leave I will just say that we are all over 
safe I will wright at Hickmans fery and I will try and give you mor 
Satisfaction no more at present and remain yr loving Husband until! 
Death Farewell 

to Elizabeth Price Joseph Price 


we are in a great Hury to leave Here and have not time to give the 
Satisfaction that | desire I would just Say that we have not Broached 
our old rye yet we got us Some Brand at Saint Jo but it is about out 


[Postmark] Weston Mo Aug 19 
|Superscription] Mrs Elizabeth Price 
Caloway Cty Mo Fulton P O 
Estill Co Express 

Sweet Water River June 26th 1850 

My Deare and mutch beloved Elizabeth I now Seat my by the lig 
of our candle to in form you of our whare a bouts and some thing of our 
georny to Callifornia I sent you a fiew lines from the upper Platt Ferr 
on the 18th the evening of which we travled 4 miles and camped for t! 
knight yesterday we took an early start and travled 29 miles over the 
poorest country that I have ever seen and very rough not with standing 
the roads were good wild Sage was the principal groath In the morn- 
ing from an eminance back of our encampment we discovered a moun- 
tain to the north which we supposed to be some thing like 100 miles 
distance that was as white as the driven snow Today 18 miles and stoped 
whare we now are at 3 oclock on the Banks of the Sweet water one of the 
beautifullest litle streams that I have ever seen 40 yards wide from 2 to 
3 feet deep we are now 50 miles from the upper Platt ferry to da) 
we are in sight of Snow all day on a mountain north west of us some 15 
miles we Stoped this evening sooner than usial to let our stoek gras 
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ng had litle grass Since we crossed the Platt We Seen John cearny 
Pylkerson John Roberts and Finly Wm Bakers Soninlaw Capt 
Letcher of Fulton and his company Finly Says that Esqr Moris and R 
Prise is near one week in Rear of us Capt Blunt 5 or 6 days George 
Waters passed the 5th of this month 


Sabath June 23. I agane take up my pen to wright a fiew lines for 
‘ionds far a way the 21 we was agane on the road at an early [{hour.| 
after travling 2 miles we came to independance Rock ** it is situated in 
the Vally of the Sweet water it is a Rock of Magnificient Structure pure 
eranite 250 high covering an eary of from 60 to 100 aeries I ascended to 
“4s Sumit whitch I done without difficulty I found the are muteh cooler 
than in the Vally We then crossed the Sweet water and after travling 
5 miles we came to what is called Devils gate™® it is whare the River 
passes between 2 rocks of Vast dimention 400 feet high and from 20 to 
60 feet apart the water passes throug with an un usial rapid curent 
and we may now say that we are fairly in the rocky mountains we are 
travling up the Valy of the Sweet water River be tween 2 Vast chanes of 
Mountains one on each side the one South of us is partly covered with 
fine seder and snow the one north of us is a huge mountain of Rock 
with Scareely a vestage of Vegitation with the exception of a few seders 
and pine and here and there a tall peak of pure granite that raises there 
lofty Sumit severl hundred feet above the tops of the mountain that has 
stood the Storms and tempests of Many ages and stand as an imoveable 
monuments of the greatness Wisdom and power of the great Architect 
the builder of Heaven and Earth the creator of all things and by whome 
we live and hav our being 


Wednsday June the 26 1850 12 oclock 
| agane take up my pen to wright a fiew lines we are all well and are 
in fine Spirits our company are most all wrighting and it is not worth 
while to name them in particular we are geting along fine our stock is 
geting on well we have not one lame ox in our trane our horses are 
tolerable thin grass is tolerabl Searce not so mutch on acount of been 
grased off but it has [not] been here it is thot by some that the last 
teams will Hardly get through but I beliebe if they have no bad luck 
they will all get throug safe I think we will if we have ecomon luck we 
will go throug like a top. there is one thing Sertain that the People 
ware most too mutch in lightened this year they did not carry a nuff 
flower for there appitites we bot 340 Ibs 96 Ibs dry bread we weighed 
*s For an exeellent description of Independence Rock, see Frémont, op. cit., 56-57. 
° For Devil’s Gate, see Joel Palmer, Journal of Travels over the Rocky Mowntains 


fo the Mouth of the Columbia River, reprinted in Early Western Travels (Reuben 
Gold Thwaites, ed.), XXX, 67-68. 
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it out as we cooked it and found that we would be rather Searce ») 
de termed to buy some the first opertunity consequently 4 miles a! 
fort Laramie we met with an opertunity of doing so from John Rol 
and Fulkerson they ware leaveing there wagons and prepareing to pa 
on there mules we got 100 lbs at 12 ets per pound it is now wort! 
ets per pound we have travled since we cross the platt 150 miles «) 
are in a fiew miles of the Sumit of divideing ridge between those 2 © 
us and on the North of us there is Vast mountains covered with it | soy), 
15 or 20 miles distance there is Snow in a fiew hundred yards of ys 4) 
this time and what is more remarecable there is Snow banks down iy thy 


Oceans we are in the Snow regions there is Snow on every sid, 


Valleys we have been passing them since yesterday evening I was « 
Som to day that was from 6 to 10 feet deep the Snow mountain that | 
have before named is one of the grandest Sights that I have ever xs 
it seems to lift its lofty Sumit to the very clouds and not with standing 
we are Sarounded with Snow the Sun is very warm the nights thouy! 
are tolerable cool. we are all in fine health and good Spirits plenty to 
eate antilope Mountain Rabet which is as large as 4 of our rabets at 
home William R Rothwell and Z Spires killed 2 antilope this week — tel! 
china®® that William cooks well and learning to milk fast is a good 
hunter and evry thing else tell J P Gibbs that Ben and Simon is doing 
fine tell him that we have had a fine trip and are now in Sight of t! 
top of Grand master, as it respects the indians there is no danger | 
seen 5 or 6 on Sweet water last week the first that I have been in Speak 
ing distance of since we left the Iowa Mision they ware on the road 
picking up the old clothing of which there is an abundance of all kind 
from Feather beds down to the smallest garment of wareing clothes | 
suppose that there is not a rodd in the United States that can beat it all 
kinds of cooking vesals pans any quantity of those litle cooking stoves 
I have seen not less than 100 if not more a great many wagons left on 
these planes. Seas trane pasinger has left.4 wagons he is from Dan 
ville*! Horse trane his horses broke down some of his men returned 
to the States some got in with ox tranes the oxen is holding there ow: 
with the best of them the MCpike and Strother pasinger trane we 
passed at Indipendance Rock they are geting uneasy about the success 
of the trip they are from Pike County Mo they ealeulated in going 
throug in 90 days 


Wednsday evening June the 26 1850 Pacifie Springs** this evening 
a bout 3 oclock we passed over the Sumit of the Mountain that divides 


80 China Rothwell, mother of William R. Rothwell. 
81 A village in Montgomery County, Missouri. 
82 Palmer says that the springs were located six miles beyond the summit. ()p. « 


XXX, 71. 
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waters of the 2 great oceans Pacific and Atlantic the road for 914 

os before we came to the Sumit of this mountain is as good as any 
oad that | have ever seen in the States on this side the road is descend- 
ye so as to make it fine travling we are all makeing our calculations 
what time we will get in to California Some of us thinks that 60 days 
will do while others think that 50 will do as for myself I think that 
{5 if we have common good luck we will be in the Sacramento Vally 


Thursday evening June 27th 1850 Pacifie Springs 

ur teams being Some what fatiequed this morning we concluded to stay 
here and let them grase the grass being very fine we will leave here 
soon in the morning there being a large quantity of wagons just in rear 
of us there has about 160 wagons passed here to day that has been less 
han generally passes one point per day Capt Letchers trane passed 
this evening and Beard from Paris** 
Bacon 8 to 10 Cts per pound Beans 10 — Apples — 10 — Peaches 5 e 





per pound Coffy 50 Shugar 50 per pound to baceo 50 per plug 
there is an express male to leave here for the States they say the first of 
July tell your daddy** that I would have writen to him before now but 
| new that he would hear from us if you received my leters and we have 

»pay 50 ets for a leter when we put it in the office, we sold some Bacon 
at 10 ets per pound this evening 


thursday knight myself W E S* and Wm R R* are in the wagon 
wrighting Wm B Price® is in the tent all wrighting to send home 
Sweet home My Dear Elizabeth this is the 5th leter that I have writen 
to you since I have left the States and I suppose that it will be the last 
oppertunity untill I get in Callifornia but if I have I will imbrace it My 
Dear Elizabeth I am well and in good Spirits never joyed beter health 
in my life clear of the rumatism tooth ache sore gaw &se and so on 
vive mother and daddy my love tell Minerva howdy tell the Sweet 
litle children pappy is well and is roling to wards Callifornia to try to 
vet gold for them and there precious mother and if he lives to get Home 
that he will never never more leave them now I am a bout to close my 
leter and I want you to do the best you ean and try to be cheerfull 
to Elizabeth Price 
Joseph Price 
In Monroe County, Missouri. 

“# William Renfro. 

* W. E. Stephens. 

“ W. R. Rothwell. 

*' Brother of Joseph Price. 
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[Superseription}] Mrs. Elizabeth Price 

Calloway Cty 

Mo. 

My Very Dear and beloved wife Elizabeth name ever precious to m 
now take up my pen to wright you the Sorryfull knews of the Dear}, 
our mutch beloved Brother Wm. B Price news that will fal heavy «) 
eares of some of those that is near to us in the States perticular 
Sister Sarah ** She was more attached to him than is common 
lived together a long time with there poor afflicted Mother and She Joyo 
him oncomon for a Brother the circumstances of his affliction and dear! 
was as follows he had bot 2 mules and a wagon and had comm 
hawling and was at Sacramento Cty at the time of his attack which was 
Dirarhoae he was taken on monday about the 6th of Oct he | 
very severe attacked and could not have been able to have got home 
some trouble had not A MClintic*® have been down at the same tim» 
brot him Home in the wagon on Wednsday a bout the dusk of the ey 
and he stoped at his tent a bout 3 hundred yards from our own | the |i)! 
being steep and some what difficult to descend he sent down for our littl 
doctor he went up to see him thoug not well him self at the time 
some of his best meddicine and thought that he was not dangerous 
went back to see him perhaps once or twice more and thought that he was 
doing tolerable well he not being able to go to see him as often as him 
self and some of his friends thought nessisary so Doe Right was cal! 
in and was his Doctor untill his death Myself and uncle A MClintic bi 
nurses we wated on him with all the care and attention the cireun 
stances would admit he died on Saturday knight the 19 Oct at 11 oclo 
on Sabath morning one hour by sun the nessisary preperations being 
made he was lade in his coffin then the litle procesion consisting of « 
fiew relations and friends moved slowly up a steep ascent to the top or 
brow of one of those lonesome hills of Callifornia wheare he was entered 
with the usial cerimonies as to the religion that he had professed he said 
that his hope of future happiness was unshaken And my feelings up 
this occasion can be beter felt than described 


Wit 


OOK 


I have not wrote to any of my relations or acquaintances since | have 
been in Callifornia except your dear Self and Mr Hanna_ I wrote to him 
2 or 3 weeks ago, if you could send Sister Sarah a coppy of this leter 
or so mutch of it as you think to her would be interesting you would con- 
fer a favor uncle MClintiec wrote some days ago what he wrote 
respecting Brothers death I no not 


88 Sister of William B. and Joseph Price. 
89 A. McClintick, brother-in-law of Joseph Price. He lived near Hatton, Miss 
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Sabath evening November the 3. 1850 My Dear Elizabeth we are all 
well this leter I will send to the Cty to morow you will receive it I 
hope about Christmas the leter that I sent by Joseph MCdonald I hope 


vou will receive not far from this time we all wrote by him there has 
a great many of our acquaintances returned to the States I hope you 


will hear from us often no more at present but remains your loveing 
Husband until Death 
Joseph Price to Elizabeth Price 









































THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 
HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION AT LOUISVILLE 


By Lester B. SHirpee 


For once the weather man and the members of the Mississippi 
Valley Historical Association were in accord. No more pleasant 
days could have been selected than the first three in May, 1924, 
when a representative group from various parts of the valley 
assembled for the annual meeting at Louisville. And the weather 
only vied with the people of the city for they lived up to the 
traditions of Kentucky hospitality. Everything conspired to 
make the 1924 assembly one to be remembered. 

On the morning of Thursday, trains from the different points 
of the compass brought men and women interested in the history 
of the valley, and at the Seelbach Hotel they found the early 
comers who had made sure of being on time by arriving the 
night before. It was a typical gathering. A goodly sprinkling 
of the old timers had an opportunity to meet the younger people, 
who had turned out in numbers sufficiently great to let it be 
known that the torch would be carried on. There was searcely 
time to secure breakfast and greet acquaintances and friends 
before the word was given that it was time to ascend to the 
tenth floor of the hotel to register and to attend the first of the 
scheduled meetings. As usual the faint hope held out in the 
published announcements disappeared when it was obvious that 
not enough certificates would be turned in to secure the reduced 
return rates on the various railroads. Probably there were too 
few under any circumstances, but the customary number of 
sceptics had not bothered to ask for certificates. 

Professor Chauncey S. Boucher of the University of Chicago 
presided over the first formal meeting, which attracted a larger 
audience than is customarily expected so early in the session. 
Of the six papers scheduled, five were read; H. J. Eckenrode 
could not be present to make his contribution on ‘‘The Missis- 
sippi River, the Determining Factor in the Civil War.’’ Robert 
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Park, of Geneva College, discussed ‘*The Jeffersonianism of 
Lincoln,’’ and brought out that Lineoln was not only a close 
reader of Jefferson’s works but incorporated many of the Vir- 
vinian‘s political notions in his own papers and utterances. 
Thomas Robson Hay contributed another of his military studies, 
“(Confederate Leadership at Vicksburg.’’ His paper made a 
resumé of conditions in the Vicksburg area, brought out the dit- 
ferent objectives of Pemberton and Johnston, noted President 
Davis’s support of Pemberton in his attempt to save Vicksburg, 
and showed how this plan, in the face of Grant’s skillful leader- 
ship, led both to the loss of the city and to serious inroads upon 
the Confederate forces. ‘*‘Contraband Cotton Trade,’’ which 
was the announeed subject of Charles W. Ramsdell’s paper, was 
modified by Professor Ramsdell to ‘*Confederate Cotton Trade 
in the Mississippi Valley States.’’ It was one of those detailed 
studies which, taken together, afford the basis of an ultimate 
-ynthesis which so far has never been made. This trade, unlaw- 
ful but frequently carried on with official connivance, weakened 
the morale in the regions where it flourished. James L. Sellers 
of the university of Wisconsin gave ‘‘An Interpretation of Civil 
War Finaneces,’’ a novel and thought-provoking study. An 
attempt to estimate both northern and southern expenditures in 
vold and greenback equivalents, the per capita expenditure in 
hoth sections, and the importance of the war finances in subse- 
quent economie and social developments were incorporated in 
the paper. Mr. Sellers came to the conclusion that, counting the 
taxes collected in the South for the payment of the union debt 
and for pensions to union soldiers, a war indemnity of not less 
than a billion dollars was imposed upon the defeated section. 
A. Sellew Roberts of the University of Illinois discussed ‘*The 
Peace Movement in North Carolina During the Civil War.’’ He 
considered the union sentiment in the state and showed that the 
peace movement came from a combination of the Unionists with 
the anti-Davis faction. His study took up the activities of the 
group and demonstrated the fact that it was largely responsible 
for paralysis of the state’s efforts and, in conjunction with simi- 
lar movements in other states, led to the disintegration of the 
Confederacy and the defeat of the hopes of the Secessionists. 
At noon on Thursday a complimentary luncheon was served 
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to all the visitors by the University of Louisville at the dining 
rooms of the Young Men’s Hebrew Association. The chancel|yy 
of the University, J. L. Patterson, presided and introduced th. 
Honorable William Marshall Bullitt of the Louisville bar, wi, 
made a most forceful address on ‘*The Supreme Court of th» 
United States and Unconstitutional Legislation.’’? The address. 
somewhat elaborated, has been subsequently published by the 
Association of Life Insurance Counsel. Mr. Bullitt considered 
the attacks upon the court, the relation of the court to the coy 
stitution and the other branches of government, and then jy 
some detail the fifty-two cases in which fifty-one federal statutes 
have been disallowed wholly or in part. He classified the cases 
as those where the court refused to assume a jurisdiction whic) 
Congress had attempted to thrust upon it, those which ey 
croached upon purely internal and domestic affairs of the states, 
those infringing fundamental personal rights guaranteed by thie 
constitution, those where Congress had attempted to assume 
powers specifically prohibited to it, and those recent cases in 
which various statutes had been nullified. Some of the more 
important cases were briefly analyzed. 

As soon as the luncheon and the address were over the execu 
tive committee of the Mississippi Valley Historical Association 
met, while the other members returned to the auditorium of the 
Seelbach Hotel, where the second formal session took place. 
For this meeting five papers were prepared and the readers 
were presented by Professor J. A. Woodburn of Indiana Uni 
versity, who presided in the absence of Solon J. Buck, who, as 
chairman of the executive committee, was detained by the mect- 
ing of the committee. The Honorable Temple Bodley of the 
Louisville bar told about the ‘‘National Significance of George 
Rogers Clark.’’ He sketched the career of Clark and showed 
that his activities were of paramount importance not only to the 
West but to the nation as a whole, for they were the reason wl) 
Shelburne was balked in trying to retain the Old Northwest. 
Miss Stella Drumm of the Missouri Historical Society described 
the collection of ‘‘Clark Manuscripts’? which was received by 
the Society by the will of Mrs. Julia Clark Voorhis of New York. 
There are some five hundred George Rogers Clark papers cov- 
ering the period from 1766 to 1799, and William Clark papers 
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dating from 1789 to 1838. They include letters, enlistments, maps, 
orders, reports, and journals and relate to the Lewis and Clark 
expedition and other matters; some of them are from the most 
prominent men of the day. P. M. Hamer of the University of 
Tennessee had as his topie ‘*Fort Loudon on the Tennessee.”’ 
He pictured the eighteenth century struggle between the British 
and the French to secure the eastern portion of the Mississippi 
Valley and the part played by Fort Loudon in the attempt to 
retain the aid of the Cherokee for the English. In the prepara- 
tion of the paper, manuscript materials in the archives of the 
South Carolina Historical Commission were largely used. FE. 
\lerton Coulter of the University of Georgia told about ‘‘The 
Kitforts of the Democratic Societies of the West to Open the 
Navigation of the Mississippi.’’ These societies, organized on 
the models in the seaboard states, took strong stand on the 
public issues of the first two decades of the American republic, 
and served to erystallize much of the discontent which was 
rampant west of the Alleghenies. The right to the free naviga- 
tion of the Mississippi was one vigorously urged, and the Dem- 
ocratie societies went so far as to organize an expedition to 
conquer Louisiana. 

When Mr. Coulter finished reading his paper it was half past 
four and Mr. Otto A. Rothert of the Filson Club said, when he 
was introduced, that owing to the lateness of the hour he would 
not read his paper. The audience, however, showed no signs 
of weariness and Mr. Rothert was persuaded to present orally 
some of his findings about ‘*‘The Outlaws of Pioneer Times.”’ 
He gave a summary of part of what he has published recently in 
The Outlaws of Cave-in-Rock. 

On Thursday evening there was a subscription dinner at the 
Seelbach Rathskeller. Mayor Quinn of Louisville weleomed the 
members of the Association in the name of the city and of the 
institutions there which had been instrumental in having the 
annual meeting take place in Louisville. He spoke informally 
for a few minutes before the group went upstairs for the final 
meeting of the day. 

At the joint session of the Mississippi Valley Historical Asso- 
ciation, the Kentucky State Historical Society, and the Filson 
Club, held at eight o’clock in the Seelbach auditorium, R. C. 
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Ballard-Thruston, president of the Filson Club, was to ja, 
presided, but he had been detained out of town on account «: 
ill health. The vice president of the club, Emmett O'Neal, 
Louisville attorney, took the chair in his place. In his intrody: 
tion of the president of the association, Professor Eugene ( 
Barker of the University of Texas, Mr. O’Neal urged upon t) 
members of the associated organizations the necessity of t\y 
proper teaching of American history ; he deprecated the tendene 
to belittle the United States and the ‘‘fathers,’? and expresso 
his hope that members of the associations would do all in thei: 
power to present a patriotic view of past events. Mr. Barker's 
presidential address has been printed in the June issue of thy 
Mississippr Vauiey Hisrortcan Review and its contents ar 
known to the members of the Association. 

After the formal sessions of the day were over, there wer 
gatherings in various places of groups to renew old acquaint 
anee and form new ones. These informal meetings present on 
of the most pleasing features of such an occasion and in ty 
exchange of experiences, professional and otherwise, a mucl 
closer contact is formed than can be expected from the forma! 
sessions. 

On the morning of Friday, May 2, there were many speci:! 
group breakfasts, one of the largest of which was made up o! 
former students and faculty members, past and present, of tl) 
University of Chieago. During the day some of the visitors took 
advantage of the fine weather to take the autobus trip to Lexing 
ton and Frankfort and so penetrate farther into the state. 

The scheduled session of Friday morning was devoted t 
political history, and Professor Woodburn was again in the 
chair. The first paper was read by George R. Poage of Illinois 
College; his subject was ‘‘Henry Clay and the Annexation 0! 
Texas.”’ Mr. Poage showed how Clay had been in favor 0! 
Texan independence but was opposed to annexation because, 
while he favored it as an abstract proposition, he believed 1 
would lead to a life and death struggle between the sections. 
During 1843, in the course of a trip through the South, he learned 
about the scheme of an annexation treaty and at the same time 
discovered that the South was not eager for it. It was near the 
end of this tour that he wrote his Raleigh letter. The strengt) 
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» annexationist sentiment in his own state brought the Alabama 
i tter, Which may be ascribed quite as much to the attitude of 
Kentucky as to a desire to secure votes in the cotton South. Mr. 
Poawe concluded that the Raleigh and the Alabama letter pre- 
conted no real difference of attitude. R. C. MeGrane’s paper, 
which was to have been fourth on the program, came next. It 
ioalt with **Ohio and the Greenback Movement.’’ In this, 
Thurman appears as the principal actor; Thurman’s original 
vard-money stand prevented the Ohio Democrats from getting 
the support of the farmer and labor inflationists; his turn to 
Greenbackism as a bid for the presidency, his keeping an eye on 
the East, all served to defeat his own purposes and to prevent 
is own party’s suecess. The several elements favoring inflation 
were unable to act together, and with the return of better times 
in the eighties the third-party threat disappeared. Thomas P. 
Martin of the University of Texas threw light on ‘‘Some Fae- 
tors in the Oregon Adjustment of 1846.’’ He found that the 
Peel government, after the Webster-Ashburton treaty, desired 
to settle the controversy over the northwest boundary but the 
American government delayed affairs. When negotiations were 
undertaken in 1844 the annexation of Texas and the anti-slavery 
movement in England and America brought complications, and 
the combination threatened to split both Whigs and Democrats. 
The free-trade movement in both the United States and England, 
sud the activities of the Liberty Party leaders, aided by the crop 
shortage in England in 1845, worked to secure an adjustment in 
Is46 without further danger of serious complications. William 
(), Lyneh’s paper on ‘‘Anti-Slavery Tendencies of the Dem- 
ocratie Party in the Northwest from the Election of Taylor to 
the Crisis of 1850’’ brought out the fact that, after Cass had 
heen defeated in the election of 1848, the Democrats of the 
Northwest, not split as was the party in other sections, felt the 
influence of the anti-slavery spirit. Speeches and party plat- 
forms testified to free-soil influence. The Whigs of the North- 
west, too, were more inclined to oppose extension of slavery than 
were those of other sections. Douglas, with his doctrine of non- 
intervention, met with increasing opposition in his own baili- 
wick. In 1850 the compromise measures helped bring the west- 
ern and eastern Democrats more into harmony and in the two 
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years following the party was reunited, while the Whigs \w 
on the point of dissolution. In the ‘* Background of Populism jy 
Kansas,’’ Raymond C. Miller of the University of Chicay 
showed how the collapse of the Kansas boom in 1888 left a |, 
of public and private debt, and a bitterness which turned 4, 
radical measures for relief. While in other states low prices «) 
agricultural products led to Populism, in Kansas low price 
only served to aggravate a situation which would have been bad 
in any event. 

At noon on Friday the members of all the associations were 
nominally guests of the Filson Club at lunch; actually, Mr. 
Thruston was the host, although he was not present in person, 
After the lunch Mr. E. A. Jonas, associate editor of the Herald 
and Post, made some felicitous remarks in the course of whic 
le took oceasion gently to rally the Kentuckians who never |ost 
an opportunity to allow those not to the manor born to realize 
the gulf that lay between them and the native sons. He empha 
sized the fact that American history, equally with British his 
tory, has its roots in the doings of English people on the othe: 
side of the Atlantic. 

Immediately after Mr. Jonas’s address came the annual busi 
ness meeting of the Association. Professor Frank H. Hodder 
was elected president for the year; Mrs. Clara S. Paine wa; 
continued as secretary and treasurer; and Jonas Viles of the 
University of Missouri, Otto A. Rothert of the Filson Club, and 
Beverly Bond Jr., were made members of the executive com 
mittee. The selection of Milo M. Quaife, secretary and editor 
for the Burton Collection of the Detroit Publie Library, as man 
aging editor of the Review for three years was announced. 
Vacancies among the associate editors of the Review were no! 
filled, since it has been the custom for the managing editor to 
express his preference in their selection. The Association put 
itself on record as endorsing the resolutions adopted by the 
American Historical Association in December, 1923, regarding 
the freedom of writing and teaching history, and adopted reso 
lutions expressing appreciation of Professor Alvord’s work as 
managing editor for so many years.’ 


1The Association also adopted a resolution expressing its appreciation of 
capable service of Lester B. Shippee as assistant to Professor Alvord and, 0 
recently, as acting managing editor of the Review.— M. M. Q. 
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In the afternoon the history teachers’ section furnished the 
program, With R. M. Tryon of the University of Chieago pre 
siding. Alfred P. James’s paper on ‘*The Teaching of Morals 
through the Social Sciences’’ defined morals as ‘‘recognition 
of and respect for the rights and welfare of others.’’ He 
pointed out that such morality must be taught by practice, and 
that now is a time when the teaching of morals is especially 
needed. According to his conception the new courses in the 
social seiences in secondary schools are a by-product of the new 
ideas and necessities and must be taught in harmony with the 
psychological and sociological concepts which produced them. 
Louis R. Gottschalk of the University of Louisville presented 
the results of a study of ‘‘ Freshman Courses in History in Ken- 
tucky Colleges and Universities.’’ His material was derived 
from questionnaires sent to heads of history departments and 
from college catalogs, and he discovered that in no two places 
were the courses the same. The lack of uniformity was, for the 
most part, explicable, and Mr. Gottschalk was of the opinion 
that the variation was inevitable, that since the student’s future 
ittitude toward the study of history would be more or less 
determined by these courses, not only the content of the course 
but the interests and propensities of the teacher would of neces- 
sity cause variety. He found the principal objection to fresh- 
man courses in their similarity to high school courses. Mary 
Harden of the Illinois State Teachers’ College, in a paper on 
“Using the Sources in the Elementary Schools’’ advocated the 
use of playlets in which the children acted the parts of people in 
the historical episodes studied. Walter Prescott Webb, of the 
University of Texas told of the interest aroused in local history 
and historie places by ‘‘An Historical Essay Contest in the 
Secondary Schools.’’ ‘*To Strive, to Seek, to Find, and Not to 
Yield’? was the subject of the paper of J. R. H. Moore of the 
Emerick Manual Training High School. He believed that the 
laboratory method, where every child is required to do some- 
thing every day and to hand in the results of the work, was the 
best method of inculeating the idea of work and at the same time 
impressing the rudiments of historical knowledge. With a hete- 
rogeneous class the work should not be adapted either to the least 
able nor to the most intelligent but should be made to appeal 
to all. 
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After the session ended there was a reception to the mem; 
of the Association and to friends at the University of Louisyil|. 
tendered by the history society of that institution. An oppor 
tunity to see the University plant and to learn something of its 
history was afforded. 

On the evening of Friday the program was for the most part 
devoted to agricultural history. W. W. Leigh’s paper on ‘The 
Marketing of Farm Implement Machinery, 1830-1860’? was read 
by Herbert A. Kellar, and, as the title indicates, dealt with sou. 
thing of the extent of the market, the methods by which the pros 
pective purchaser was approached, prices and the like. A. ©). 
Craven of the Michigan State Agricultural College presented 
“The Agricultural Revival in Virginia and Maryland.’’ He 
showed that, contrary ot the usual opinion, agriculture in these 
two states had revived and was in a prosperous condition at the 
outbreak of the Civil War; in fact it presented one of the most 
remarkable revivals in the economic history of the United States. 
Mr. Craven described the methods by which the revival was 
accomplished — better implements, new markets, the use of fer 
tilizers, diversification of crops, the spread of scientific know! 
edge, and the like. Northern immigration had begun and west 
ern emigration had ceased. Mr. Craven found as a result of his 
studies that in Maryland and Virginia agriculture was at a 
higher stage both of development and prosperity than it had 
been since the early vears of the colonial period. Lyman Car 
rier, recently of the United States Department of Agriculture, 
told of the ‘*Origin of the Federal Department of Agriculture 
and of Our State Agricultural Colleges.’’ His paper traced thie 
legislative history of these two organizations and showed their 
relation to early agricultural societies, especially the United 
States Agricultural Society which, more than anything else, 
worked for their establishment. The last paper of the evening, 
and one of the most interesting of those presented at the meet 
ings, was placed with agricultural history because, while dis 
tinetly within the field of Mississippi Valley History, it did not, 
as to contents, seem to fit anywhere. Dorothy Dondore, in 
speaking of the ‘Points of Contact between History and Liter- 
ature in the Mississippi Valley,’’ had to do with the treatment 
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_¢ the literature, in its broadest sense, of middle America from 
‘he earliest exploration to the present. Miss Dondore’s thesis 
as that from the earliest period history and literature have had 
intimate relationship. So far as the Mississippi Valley is 
eoncerned, aside from the historical novel, literature serves as 
_handmaid to history by its representation of early events in 
songs and the like, by giving pictures of life in imaginative liter- 
ature as well as in deseriptive works; from the literature can be 
_Jeaned ideas of social, political, and economic thought of a given 
period. In a way the paper was a synopsis of a much more pre- 
tentious work on which Miss Dondore is engaged. 

Friday night and Saturday morning beheld an exodus of a 
considerable portion of the members of the Association. Nev- 
ertheless, there was a meeting of the Kentucky State Historical 
Society on Saturday morning which was fairly well attended. 
At this Mrs. W. T. Lafferty of Cynthiana, Kentucky, presented 
« paper on **The British and Indians in Kentucky in the Revolu- 
tion,’ and Judge Samuel M. Wilson of Lexington read another, 
entitled ‘* Kentucky Bluegrass.’’ 

In the afternoon a tour to points of interest in and about 
Louisville was made for the benefit of the visitors who remained. 
The places visited were George Rogers Clark’s grave, Zachary 
Tavlor’s grave and monument, his home, the house where Clark 
died, and Cherokee Park. The trip included a ride along the 
river to Mocking Bird Valley. Autos were furnished by local 
friends and for those who remained in Louisville until Saturday 
afternoon the exeursion was one to be remembered. 

In giving an account of the annual meeting it is not, perhaps, 
the duty of the writer to proffer suggestions. Nevertheless, a 
bit of advice might be offered future makers of programs. It 
lardly seems fair, either to those who undertake the labor of 
preparing papers or to the listeners, to have the sessions too 
heavily loaded. After a full meal one cannot properly appreciate 
sood food. Probably four papers to the session would be suffi- 
cient, and there are circumstances under which three would be 
enough. 
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REPORT OF THE SECRETARY-TREASURER 
FOR THE YEAR ENDING APRIL 1, 1924 

The mid-year meeting of the Mississippi Valley Historic. 
Association was held in Columbus, Ohio, December 28-30, {(29. 
and was well attended by our members. The annual dinner, }yo\\) 
the evening of the 29th, was a success and proved that it is we! 
worth the effort of planning for it each year. It is attended }\ 
many members who are not able to come to the annual spring 
meeting, and it serves to keep them in touch with the Associy 
tion. The joint history session on the afternoon of Dee. 30 als: 
proved that it is desirable to continue to hold the mid-year mov 
ing each year in connection with the annual meeting of the Amer 
ican Historical Association in December. 

The Mississippi Valley Historical Association has had one o! 
the best years in its history and the Seeretary desires to express 
her sincere appreciation for the codperation on the part of all 
members and their promptness in remitting dues. Membership 
dues have been paid by 549 sustaining members. Of this number 
270 were libraries and 279 were individuals. Thirty-eight mem 
bers remitted the required minimum dues of $3. During the 
year 102 new members were added, 25 of whom paid sustaining 
dues. The total membership enrolled for the year ending March 
31 was 849. This is not a large increase over last year, but it 
does not include the names of 55 delinquent members, most of 
whom, the Seeretary is reasonably confident, will reinstate 
themselves. 

The Proceedings of the Association have been printed to date 
and the Mississipp1 VALLEY HisroricaL Review has been issued 
on time each quarter. For the first time the list of members of 
the Association has been printed in the Proceedings just issued. 
Study this list carefully and endeavor to enroll your friends 
and acquaintances whose names you do not find upon it. 

The Association has a permanent fund of $2000 invested in 
registered liberty bonds. With general codperation on the part 
of the members this fund might be sufficiently increased so that 
the interest would take care of the printing of the Review. 

The Association is indebted to Joy Morton, Mark Morton, Dr. 
Otto L. Schmidt, Mrs. Charles P. Noyes, the Minnesota Histor 
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| Society, the State Historical Society of Wisconsin, and the 
Chicago Historical Society for contributions this year to the 

waranty fund; also to William O. Lynch and James A. Carr for 
vifts ol $25. 

Dr. Clarence W. Alvord, who has been the managing editor of 

Review sinee its beginnig in 1914, resigned in the summer to 
«oy abroad, since which time Lester B. Shippee of the University 
of Minnesota has served as acting managing editor. 

The work of the committees has not been quite up to normal 
because of their appointment too late in the year to do much 
coustruetive work. 

Attached hereto is a detailed financial statement and it is a 
pleasure to announce that we have been able to meet all obliga- 
tions this year with a small balance remaining. This financial 
-tatement does not inelude the cost of the printing of the Pro- 
ccodings since they were completed after March 31, the end of 
the fiseal vear. The bill for the editorial work upon the Pro- 
ceedings has been paid. 

Mrs. C. 8S. Patne, 
Secretary-Treasurer 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT! FOR YEAR ENDING MARCH 31, 1924 





Cash on hand, Mareh 24, 1923 e ° . ° ° $2,415.90 
Receipts, Mareh 24, 1923-Marech 31,1924: 

Individual membership fees - : ; $ 113.50 

Library membership fees. ; ‘ , . 1,397.00 

Sustaining membership fees —. ' . 1,350.00 

(;uarantee fund for printing. ; é' . 850.00 

Sale of publications . : ; R : . 330.47 

Dues of new members ; ‘ : ; . 306.50 

Advertising and miscellaneous . ; , : 66.62 

Interest on funds ; 4 ' t : : 79.27 $4,493.36 
Total cash . ‘ : " ; ; ; ; ‘ $6,909.26 


1 The statement as here presented has been condensed by the editor from the more 
detailed report submitted by Mrs. Paine to the annual meeting of the Association. 
The correctness of the statement is formally certified by the Wiggins-Babeoeck Com- 
pany, publie accountants, of Lincoln, under date April 17, 1924. 
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Disbursements : 
Publications 
Clerical salary 
Editorial salaries 
Postage 
Commissions 
Traveling expenses 
Miscellaneous printing 
Miscellaneous offiee expense 
Drayage 


Balance 


Liberty bonds purchased (par value $2000) 
Cash balance, April 1, 1924 


$2,420.49 
780.00 
782.50 
156.54 
319.23 
172.89 
65.71 
29.15 


2.50 





M. 











BOOK REVIEWS 


American Revolution: a Constitutional Interpretation. By Charles 
H. Mellwain. (New York: The Maemillan Company, 1923. 198 p. 


It has been so generally conceded by American historians that the 

rishi case in the American Revolution was legally well founded that a 

« by a well-known scholar, widely advertised as proving the contrary, 
s bound to attract attention. Such a book is Professor Mellwain’s essay 

titled The American Revolution: A Constitutional Interpretation. 

s said that a Seoteh shepherd, who purchased Ruskin’s Thoughts on 
Shecpfolds, in the expectation of getting some useful suggestions for the 

re of his flock, was much disgusted to find it a discussion of the King- 

m of Heaven. Somewhat similar will be the disappointment of the 

vey student of the American Revolution when he finds that a large 
part of Professor Mellwain’s book is devoted to Ireland. It is well 

vn that the analogy of Ireland was drawn into the controversy pre- 
coding the American Revolution. Bancroft has a short chapter on ‘‘The 
Case of [reland’’ and Lecky remarks that Molyneux’s ‘‘The Case of Tre- 
land's Being Bound by Acts of Parliament in England Stated,’’ pub- 
shed in 1698, ‘‘became a textbook in the colonies.’’ Molyneux’s book 
as not reprinted in America and copies of it must have been compara- 
tively searce at the time of the Revolution. There is, however, little 
definite information upon this subjeet. Professor Mellwain says that 
he has accumulated a considerable amount of data relating to it which he 
refrains from publishing. This is unfortunate, as it would have made a 
valuable contribution to American history. 

Professor MelIlwain’s contention is that the dominions were not sub- 
ject to the control of Parliament, a contention which he endeavors to 
prove by a summary of the constitutional history of Ireland. Referring 
to [reland and the American colonies he says: ‘‘ In both cases the ultimate 
issue Was just the same and in both the circumstances were almost 
identical.”’ It is true that in both the controversy turned upon the 
supremacy of Parliameent, but in each the question arose in entirely 
different ways. The distinetion, growing out of Poyning’s Act, between 
Statutes in affirmance of the common law and introductory statutes, upon 
which the issue turned in Ireland, was never raised in America. What 
Professor MeIlwain means by saying that ‘‘in both the cireumstances 
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were almost identical’’ passeth understanding, since the cireums, 
were about as different as they could well be. English occupa: 
Ireland began with the conquest of an alien race. English oceupat 
America began with the settlement of what was regarded as uno 
territory, and the later history of both was as different as the begin) 
Irish precedents, even if they were clearer than they are, would 
fore, in the opinion of the reviewer, have slight application to Ame; 
This is particularly true of the case of Craw v. Ramsay, with which P 
fessor Mellwain closes his argument. In this case the court was » 
divided, the report is confused and contradictory, the colonies wer 
way involved and were only incidentally mentioned. 

The constitutional status of the American colonies is clear. They beg 
under charters granted in various forms by the king. Under the (.) 
monwealth, there being no king, and the colonies being as vet but sligh: 
developed and many of them not even founded, an act of 1649 decla 
that the people of England and of all dominions and territories the 
unto belonging shall be governed by Parliament. This status of th 
dominions was continued after the Restoration and confirmed |) 
oath, which Parliament prescribed, by which William and Mary bound 
themselves to govern the kingdom and the dominions thereunto belong 
ing according to the statutes in Parliament agreed upon. William and 
Mary were proclaimed in the colonies and thereby the conditions on 
which they sueceeded to the throne were inferentially accepted. |: 
true that the conditions were not formally accepted, but when did a 
people ever formally accept a statute passed by a legislative body to 
which they were subject? From 1688 to 1766 over sixty statutes were 
passed binding the colonies and no one of them was ever opposed wpo 
constitutional grounds until the passage of the sugar and stamp acts. In 
1766 the Declaratory Act asserted the power of Parliament to bind th: 
colonies in all eases. Gradually Parliament had acquired the ascend 
eney in the English government, as Professor Mellwain knows almost 
better than anyone else, and by the middle of the eighteenth century 
the principle had become established that an act of Parliament amends 
the constitution, The opinions of the early law writers and of the courts 
with respect to the nature of citizenship and the relation between tl 
dominions and the realm are therefore immaterial. The question of the 
supremacy of Parliament is too large a one to turn upon any finely 
drawn distinctions as to the meaning of words. As Lecky says: ‘Severe 
accuracy of definition, refinement and precision of reasoning are for the 
most part out of place in practical polities.’’ The question of the 
dependence of the colonies upon Parliament is a question of fact and not 
of legal theory. 
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if Professor Mellwain’s argument were accepted as conclusive, it 

Jd follow that the Filipinos are free. They could argue that it is 
against nature and against reason that a people be bought and sold and 
then, adopting the Irish contention that ‘‘conquest does not give domin- 
ion,’ they could declare their independence but, if they should under- 
to do so, the result would not be doubtful. The analogy may 
ie carried further. The Supreme Court has held that the Philippines 
are not a part of the realm and that the Constitution does not extend to 
them, but that Congress, which derives its power solely from the Consti- 
tution, has complete control of them. If anything could be more illog- 
ical, it is difficult to see what it would be, nevertheless it is a fact. 
Professor Mellwain remarks ‘‘that logie is not all of life.’’ He might 
better have said that logie is a very small part of life. The American 
government cannot claim to have been more logical than the British 


government. The southern states were governed as dominions for five 
years after the Civil War. When their votes were needed for the rati- 
tivation of constitutional amendments, they were regarded as within the 
realm, but for other purposes they were dominions not represented in 
Congress. 

Professor Mellwain summarily dismisses as untenable the patriot 
arguments that have been most stressed by historians. He says that 
natural law furnished no basis for the denial of the power of Parliament 
over the colonies, that the precedents respecting taxation were about 
equally divided, and that the charters furnished slight protection against 
the Crown, the courts and Parliament, His discussion of the charters 
seems strangely inconsistent with his previous position. He says that 
Parliament had the same power to abolish the charters that it had to 
abolish monopolies in England. If the power of Parliament extended to 
the abolition of the charters, as it undoubtedly did, it is difficult to under- 
stand why it did not extend to all other matters as well. 

Professor Mellwain mildly excoriates Professor Schlesinger for 
calling the shifting position of the patriot party a “’retreat."’ The 
patriots withdrew from one position after another as each proved 
untenable or inadequate, and from this point of view their change 
of position may be properly called a ‘‘retreat.”’ It might with 
equal propriety be called an advance, since they took more extreme 
ground with each change of front. They first denied the right of Parlia- 
ment to impose internal taxes but admitted their right to impose external 
ones; they next denied the right of Parliament to impose any taxes but 
admitted a power of general legislation, and they finally denied the right 
of Parliament to bind them in any cases whatsoever. 

In conclusion, Professor MeIlwain contends that unless we accept the 
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argument that the dominions were not subject to Parliament we impyy 
the sincerity of the patriots. It is difficult to see how the sincerity of + 
patriots depends upon the correctness of their arguments, since 
were more strenuous in urging the arguments that Professor Mel|was), 
dismisses as untenable than they were in urging the one that he regar|, 
as decisive. It is not necessary to question the sincerity of the patr 
leaders, since all people easily believe the things that it is to their interes 
to believe, no matter how contradictory they may be. The patriot leader 
framed their arguments to meet the necessities of the ease. They ¢ 
not first discover that they were legally free from the control of Parlis 
ment and then go about it to insist upon their rights. They began }) 
thinking that they ought to be free and then cast about for reasons to sys 
tain their conclusion. For this purpose they revived dicta of the early lay 
writers and early decisions of the courts which were as obsolete in Eny 
land at the time of the Revolution as was the language of Shakespear 
Professor MeIlwain puts great stress on the fourth section of the Decla 
tion of the first Continental Congress, drawn by John Adams. Adams's 
own account, in his Autobiography, of the drafting of the section shows 
that there was no question of ascertaining what was the law, but on|) 
framing a formula that would command widest acceptance. The leaders 
had first to divest themselves of the authority of Parliament before the, 
were in position to take the final step of repudiating their allegiance : 
the King upon the ground of his abuse of power. The people did nor 
realize whither they were drifting, but the leaders more or less co; 
sciously shaped their course from the beginning. By this it is 
intended to imply that no case can be made out for the patriot part) 
the American Revolution, but it must be based on other than leva! 
grounds. The colonies had outgrown their position of dependence 
Parliament much as they had outgrown their original status as fiefs of 
the Crown, but the faet was not sufficiently realized to permit of « 
readjustment without conflict. It is said that a little learning is a 
dangerous thing. From Professor MeIlwain’s book it would seem tha! 
there is also danger in too much learning. 





F. H. Hopper 


The American Colonies in the Eighteenth Century. By Herbert L. 0s 
good. Volumes I and II. (New York: Columbia University Press. 
1924. xxxii, 552 xxiv, 554 p. $5.50 per volume, $20 per set of four 
volumes ) 


The completion of Professor Osgood’s work on the American colo. 


has been awaited with such keen interest that there was a sense of irrepar 
able loss when the author’s death in 1918 interrupted the task, to whic! 
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,e had so faithfully and with such rich fruits devoted his best energies. 
Fortunately the work on the eighteenth century, which rounded out his 
studies, was nearly completed. The editing of so important a post- 
jumous work and one, too, that had not been given a final revision by 
the author’s practiced hand, was a task calling for scholarship of a high 
order and untiring patience. For the successful fashion in which Pro- 
fessor Fox has accomplished this difficult task, the historical world is 
under deep obligations. 

Like the American Colonies in the Seventeenth Century, the present 
work is a pioneer. Numerous monographs and even more important 
writings have dealt with the ‘‘unknown period’? in American history. 
But it is the peculiar merit of Professor Osgood to have written a com- 
prehensive and thorough study, and one that weaves in with the British 
background, the development of the new nation that had been planted 
on the shores of the Atlantic. The period, 1690 to 1763, covered by this 
later work follows that of the earlier one. The point of view, also, is 
much the same, accenting ‘‘the politico-economic, with the emphasis upon 
the first part of the compound.’’ 

In the arrangement of his material, Professor Osgood has departed 
radicalty from the plan of his earlier work. The problem was a difficult 
one, especially as the classification into chartered colonies and provinces, 
and those under imperial control was losing its foree with the gradual 
merging of all the colonies towards the last-mentioned status. Accord- 
ingly, Professor Osgood adopted the intercolonial wars as the landmarks 
around which to arrange the mass of details, Thus, the general plan has 
heen, first to give an account of each war, and then to take up the 
colonies that were of importance either during the war, or else in the 
period that followed before the next outbreak of hostilities. This plan 
has made possible the introduction of chapters on British imperial policy 
and on intereolonial relations. Yet it is not altogether ideal, and at times 
there are sharp transitions between the chapters on different colonies. 
After all, perhaps the intercolonial wars form the best means of securing 
the logical order and cohesion that have been so sadly lacking in writings 
on the eighteenth century in American history. 

These first two volumes complete Part One, ‘*‘The Colonies during the 
First Two Intereolonial Wars, 1690-1714.’’ Also, they contain the first 
seven chapters of Part Two,, ‘‘The Colonies during the Interval of Peace 
Between the Second and Third Intercolonial Wars, 1714-1740.’’ The 
two volumes yet to be published will complete the work to 1763. 

So often has the eighteenth century been worked over that new con- 
clusions of a startling nature have not been reached. Yet Professor 
Osgood has cleared up many obscure points, and above all, he has pre- 
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sented a really cohesive and comprehensive narrative that, in contras: ; 
the usual detailed accounts of the different colonies, assumes the dignir 
of a history of the development in the eighteenth century of the compo. 
nent parts that were the foundation of the American nation. Also by a) 
extensive use of the records of the Colonial Office in London, notably tho 
journals of the Board of Trade, he has presented a valuable and illumip. 
ating background of British imperial policy, which makes possible ay 
explanation of many details in the narratives of the separate colonies 
Among the really important contributions with respect to British aims 
are, the chapter on the policy with reference to the production of naya! 
stores, the analysis of the origin and establishment of admiralty court 
in the colonies, and the account of early efforts to extend in the colonies 
the influence of the Chureh of England. 

From the purely American standpoint, the work is equally important. 
The enormous research by Professor Osgood in this field, and as a result, 
his thorough grasp of the subject, has enabled him to form conclusions 
that afford an important insight into colonial history. Especially is this 
true of intercolonial relations. Thus, he brings out in striking fashion 
the conditions that foreed New England to bear the brunt of the first 
intercolonial war, while New York was practically exempt. In an 
exceedingly important chapter on western development, with a broad 
sweep that covers the entire frontier from New York to the Carolinas, 
he gives a comprehensive view of Indian relations as a whole, which 
is in striking contrast to the usual detailed account devoted to a sing! 
colony. Another valuable chapter takes up piracy during the early 
intercolonial wars, and the means adopted to put an end to it. Still 
another chapter that emphasizes the unity of the American colonies is 
the one on immigration, in which a thorough analysis of the motives 
that led these neweomers to the American colonies leads to very definite 
conclusions. Such chapters serve to bind together the eolonies as an 
American nation, in contrast to the British background which considers 
them as a dependent unit. 

In the separate accounts of the American colonies, Professor Osgood 
has cleared up many obseure corners by his extensive research. Wit! 
much detail he has considered the party conflicts in New York between 
the Leislerian and anti-Leislerian factions. The Zenger episode, also, 
he has treated in similar fashion. Among many other colonial episodes, 
the overthrow of the proprietary control in the Carolinas is especially 
well done, founded as it is upon much extensive research in the Britis! 
archives. 

Exceedingly valuable are the summaries that bring out in concise and 
clear-cut fashion the author’s conelusions. Such passages lighten the 
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ionotony of a necessarily detailed narrative, and they are of special 
value in view of the author’s thorough grasp of the subject. A forcible 
example is the striking fashion in which the position of Virginia is 
pointed out as economically the head of the group of colonies to which 
‘he British mercantilist policy applied, and geographically the natural 
leader in any scheme for settling the West. In similar fashion, by 
characterization of the different governors and other officials, Professor 
Osgood affords an insight into motives and lifts his narrative above the 
colorless account that has too frequently marked works on the colonial 
period. Among these personal touches are sketches of the conciliatory 
and gentlemanly Hunter, the tactless Burrington, and the dominating 
Spotswood. 

From the standpoint of scholarship, these two volumes fully measure 
ip to the standard already established by Professor Osgood. The 
research is exhaustive, and there are numerous and illuminating foot- 
notes. So earefully has Professor Fox done his work as editor that there 
are few errors, none of them of real importance. 

Like the volumes on the seventeenth century, Professor Osgood’s 
American Colonies in the Eighteenth Century will be indispensable to 
every student of American colonial history. Founded upon careful 
research, especially in the British records, these first two volumes afford 
a comprehensive view of the development of the colonies, as a part of the 
British Empire, as the beginnings of a new nation, and as separate 
entities. When the two remaining volumes are published, this monu- 
mental work of American scholarship should put an end to the designa- 
tion of the eighteenth century as the ‘‘unknown period’’ of American 
history. 

: SEVERLEY W. Bonp Jr. 
Herbert Levi Osgood, an American Scholar. By Dixon Ryan Fox. 
(New York: Columbia University Press, 1924. 167 p. $2) 

This little volume is a portrayal of the personality of the scholarly 
historian of the American colonies and an analytical characterization 
of his work. The reader may with profit use it as an introduction, for 
it will contribute both to a clearer mental picture of the man and to a 
‘clearer understanding of some attitudes and opinions which may be 
discerned throughout his book.’’ 


Beginning with a brief mention of the historian’s sturdy parentage, 
the narrative continues with a recital of his ‘‘deep earnestness”’ in the 
quest for truth at Amherst, influences at college, teaching at Worcester 
Academy, study in Berlin, teaching in the Brooklyn high school, gradu- 
ate study at Columbia, choice of his life’s work, sojourn in England, 
ippointment at Columbia, and subjects taught there. His interpreta- 
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tion of history, conditions in his chosen field, his style, his methods o: 
work, his activities for the improvement of archival conditions, and }), 
dominant personal traits: (1) sincerity of mind and (2) judicial fy); 
ness, are set forth in subsequent chapters. 

The author of this biography has written in a sober style that harm, 
nizes well with his subject and his subject’s work. 

N.D. M 
Proceedings and Debates of the British Parliaments Respecting Nort! 
America. Edited by Leo Francis Stock. Volume I. [Carnegi, 
Institution of Washington, Publication Number 338, Volume | 

( Washington : Carnegie Institution of Washington, 1924. xx, 515 

This volume is the first of a series which is intended, as the editor 
notes in his preface, ‘‘to bring together all references to North America 
to be found in the proceedings and debates of the parliaments of Eng 
land, Scotland, and Lreland down to the date of the treaty which esta} 
lished the independence of the colonies, in 1783.’’ The scope of the work 
includes not only North America, but the West Indies, the Phillipines 
and the northern portion of South America. In includes also materials 
relating to the navigation acts, the Royal African Company, and the 
principal articles of colonial production. In seope it thus covers thy 
principal activities of Parliament relating to those matters in which 
students of the history of the thirteen colonies would be interested. Th 
seantiness of available parliamentary material has long been felt by 
scholars on both sides of the. Atlantic. The general editor of the Paprrs 
of the Department of Historical Research of the Carnegie Institution 
very well says that ‘‘nine-tenths of the actions of Parliament respecting 
America are unknown to most American historical scholars and writers, 
while very few indeed have even discovered the need of examining t) 
parliamentary records of Seotland and Ireland. 

There has been a commendable participation in the discovery and 
examinations of materials. That Dr. Jameson actively aided in this 
examination of materials, with Professors Jernegan and Dodd of tly 
University of Chicago, Professor Donnan of Wellesley, Professor Ken- 
drick of the North Carolina College for Women, and others in Washing 
ton and abroad, speaks well for the character of the work, though 1! 
seems a pity that Mr. Stock could not also have profited by the advice of 
such men, among others, as Professors Cross, Baldwin, Larson, and 
Notestein, whose work in the British archives has given them a famili- 
arity with materials that should have saved much time and trouble in 
researches. 





The materials for a new parliamentary history are in process of con 
struction through the most admirable work now being done in thir 
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yiversity of Minnesota under the able direction of Professor Wallace 
Norestein. Professor Notestein with Professor Relf of Lake Erie College 
has already edited and published the ‘‘Commons Debates for 1629,"” and 
Professor Notestein has published the journal of Sir Simonds D’Ewer 
Yale University Press). Professors Notestein and Relf are preparing 
viditional volumes for all the parliaments from 1603 to 1642. This 
publication will prepare the way for a new parliamentary history of the 
earls Stuart period, but a great deal of similar work must still be done for 
‘he rest of the seventeenth century and the later period. The difficulties 
of such work are, indeed, the reasons for Mr. Stock’s present collection, 
that American scholars need not wait the necessarily long task of com- 
pleting such a history. 

In his preface the editor gives a list of his sources, and profuse notes 
show how earefully every item of fact is traced through all published and 
manuscript materials back to its source. The reviewer has naturally had 
comparatively little means of verifying [except to a very limited degree 
the care taken even in a single year| but in so far as this has been pos- 
sible, the work shows painstaking care and tireless energy in the ferreting 
out of obseure and contradictory statements. The volume will prove a 
vreat satisfaction to students of this period of our history as making 
clear the gradual evolution of parliamentary participation in colonial 
affairs and the growth of those precedents upon which much of the later 
parliamentary policy undoubtedly rested. The editor deserves high 
praise for his very scholarly work, and the Department of Historical 
Research great commendation for the publication of this valuable col- 
lection of materials. 

H. G, Puum 
English Government Finance, 1485-1558. By Frederick C. Dietz. (Uni- 
versity of Illinois Studies in the Social Sciences, Vol. IX, No. 3, 
September, 1920. 245 p. $2.25) 

Professor Dietz has opened up a promising new field of research in 
this interesting study of Tudor revenues and expenditures. Workers in 
English constitutional history have long been aware of the inadequacy 
of existing accounts of English government finance in the middle ages 
and early modern period. Few, however, have been bold enough to 
plunge into the mass of intrieate records and discover the truth. It is 
to be hoped that Professor Dietz will continue his researches and be 
able to give us an account of the finances under Elizabeth. 

In reading this study the reviewer was impressed by the interesting 
way in which the author organized and presented his material. The 
story of early Tudor finance is skilfully interwoven, as it should be, with 
Tudor polities and government and it holds the attention of the reader 
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to the end of the volume, The first chapters (I-II) are introductory and 
deal with the fifteenth century background and with the establishm. ); 
of the Tudor dynasty. The author shows clearly the drift away fro 
direct taxation and the development by 1500 of a new revenue syste 
based on growth of English trade, customs, and royal claims to estate 
and lands. The finances of Henry VII are treated in a scholarly ay 
critical way as the foundation of the whole Tudor system. The centys 
chapters of the study deal with the long and extravagant reign of Henry 
VILLI, which left finances in a strained condition. Edward VL’s cone! 
lors were not serupulous about lining their pockets at governmen: 
expense, and not until near the close of the reign of the boy king was 
any serious attempt made at economy and reorganization of finances 
Mary's reign, in spite of political and religious troubles, was really one 
of considerable financial reconstruction and prepared the way for °*t) 
careful parsimony of Elizabeth.”’ 

Professor Dietz’s style at times is slightly redundant and his prov! 
reading is by no means perfect. But he has produced a valuable stud) 
that is creditable to American historical scholarship and of interest + 
all students who see in the Tudor period a real background to America: 
colonial institutions. Useful appendices and a satisfactory bibliography 
and index give a finished appearance to the work. 

N. M. TRENHOLME 
Select British Documents of the Canadian War of 1812. Edited \y 
William Wood. Volume Il. [Publications of the Champlain Soc 
ety, XIV.| Toronto: The Champlain Society, 1923. ix, 517, xi p 

This volume is devoted to the operations of the year 1813, and Colonel 
Wood divides his documents into seven groups: Operations in the Wes! 
Frenchtown, and in the East: Ogdensburg; operations in the West: th 
Maumee, Fort Meigs and Fort Stephenson; operations on Lake Ontario: 
operations on the frontiers; operations in the Lake Erie region; opera 
tions on the Montreal frontier; and operations on the Niagara frontie: 
As in the first volume, the documents are drawn mainly from the Pub! 
Archives of Canada. While they do not for the most part throw much 
new light on this period of the war, insofar as its main features are con- 
cerned, they are extremely interesting to the student of particular 
engagements who wishes to get the point of view of officers directly con 
cerned on the British side. Of the seven divisions, probably thos: 
devoted to the frontiers, Lake Erie, and the Montreal district wil! ! 
found of most interest. The first of these includes the engagements ®' 
Stoney Creek, Beaver dams, Fort Schlosser, Black Roek, and for! 
George, with Yeo’s operations on Lake Ontario and the operations ou 
Lake Champlain. The second is devoted to the battle of Lake Erie, th: 
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battle of the Thames, the minor operations at Nanticoke Creek and 
\MeCrae’s house, and the Delaware disaster. The third embraces Chateau- 
euay, Chrystler’s Farm, the raid on Derby in Vermont, and some mis- 
eellaneous documents. 

in a collection covering such a variety of engagements, it is impos- 
sible to give any adequate idea of the nature of the documents or the 
character of the information contained in them, One ean only take one 
outstanding battle, such as that of Lake Erie, and offer a few meager 
comments on the documents. These consist for the most part of the 
dispatches of Captain Barclay and General Procter to Prevost, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief. From the middle of June to September, Barclay never 
ceased urging upon his superior officers the desperate need of experienced 
sailors, guns, and equipment, if he was to have any reasonable chance of 
holding his own on Lake Erie. In the end he had to go out to meet Perry 
with serateh crews and hopelessly outranged by the American guns. 
Sharply eriticized for having risked an action under the cireumstancees, 
his reply was that Procter’s army was almost destitute of provisions and 
stores, and as the lake was the only practicable’ route he must take all 
chances to secure its control. His dispatch to Commodore Yeo after the 
battle is the manly statement of a brave officer who had done his best 
under very adverse circumstances. In it he pays a tribute to Perry, 
who ‘‘has behaved in a most humane and attentive manner, not only to 
myself and Officers, but to all the Wounded.’’ Whether his action in 
risking the engagement was wise or not, it is clear from the documents 
that he did so with the full approval of Procter. 

Not the least interesting of this particular group of documents, is 
Barclay’s Narrative of the Proceedings during the Command of Captain 
Barclay of His Majesty’s Squadron on Lake Erie, addressed to the 
court martial which tried him for the loss of his fleet. The decision of 
the court was that Barclay was ‘‘most fully and most honorably aequit- 
ted.”’ His defeat, in the judgment of the court, ‘‘was caused by the 
very defective means he possessed to equip [his squadron| on Lake Erie, 
the want of a sufficient number of able seamen whom he had repeatedly 
and earnestly requested to be sent to him, the very great superiority of 
the foree of the enemy to the British Squadron and the unfortunate early 
fall of the superior officers in the action.’’ To appreciate the force of 
the last reason, it must be remembered that Barclay had very few naval 
officers of any experience with him, and nearly all of them, as well as 
himself, were put out of action early in the battle. 


L. J.B. 
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Augustus Baldwin Longstreet: a Study of the Development of Culty, 
in the South. By John Donald Wade. (New York: The Maemi!|, 
Company, 1924. ix, 392 p. $4) 

The author of this unusual book is deserving of praise on se) 
counts. First of all, the book is interesting and ‘‘different.’’ Our ; 
est is evoked by the personality of the subject, rather than by his 
portance as a man of letters. Singularly enough, there is nothin 
beyond assertion and citation of book sales and printed commendatio, 
in the entire book to show that Longstreet was a man of genius. The) 
are no quotations from ‘‘ Georgia Scenes,’’ for example, to give the reade 
a ‘*‘specimen brick’’ of Longstreet’s manner, and to exhibit his ‘* genius. 
The quotations from his speeches and writings are, for the most pari 
dull, turgid, tiresome. It is difficult to see, in Longstreet’s work as a may 
of letters, a justification for so elaborate a biography. 

On the other hand, the work is deserving of high praise for ti), 
breadth, depth, and range of the author’s study. No source, apparently, 
has been neglected, which might throw light on Longstreet, on the times 
and seenes amid which he lived. The author, whose style is peculia: 
uneven, at times difficult, writes in a genial, conversational way ; and ty 
whole book is irradiated with a spicy humor, local in tang, racy of the 
soil. Deserving of strong commendation, also, is the absolute sincerity 
frankness, and veracity of the author. Here is no careful defense, | 
parti pris—but a straightforward, honest-to-goodness narrative of 
things in the South as they really were —a portrait of Longstreet, ** wart 
and all.’’ The chapters: ‘‘A Young Lawyer in Georgia,’’ ‘* Georgia 
Scenes,’’ and ‘‘General Literary Effort in Georgia’’ are conspicuous for 
merit and interest. It is singular that the author should refer to th 
War between the States as the struggle of 1860 to 1864; that he should 
refer to Washington’s southern tour as occurring in 1790, and to Ed- 
mund Bacon’s long poem at Richmond Academy, Augusta, as a ‘* forma! 
speech.’’ In conclusion, gratitude is due the author by all students of 
the historical aspects of American literature for this careful, sympathetic 
study of a singular figure and the even more extraordinary background 
against which he is here so effectively silhouetted. Yet it is today as 
difficult to understand the popularity of much of Longstreet’s ** local 
pictures’’ as to divine the sources of the success of Mark Twain’s **Jump 
4 Al 9 
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The Populist Movement in Georgia: A View of the *‘ Agrarian Crusade”’ 
in the Light of Solid South Politics. By Alex Mathews Arnett, 
Ph.D. [Columbia University Studies in History, Economies, and 
Public Law, Vol. CIV, No. 1.) (New York, 1922. 239 p.) 

Despite the assertion of a prominent historian in a review in the 
American Historical Review a few years ago that the ‘‘ farmer in politics’’ 
ys ‘the subject of a separate treatise cannot yield very noteworthy 
results,’” monographic studies and articles on various phases of the 
jistory of Populism appear in increasing numbers, and the foundations 
are being laid for a comprehensive work dealing with the movement as 
a» whole. After such a work appears, it may be hoped that writers of 
veneral histories will give more adequate treatment than heretofore to 
this ‘phase of American history which,’’ even according to the historian 
quoted above, ‘‘should not be overlooked.”’ 

The contribution which Dr. Arnett has made to our knowledge of 
American history since the Civil War is a very considerable one. Not 
content with ‘‘presenting a fragment of state history,’’ he has also 
written what amounts to the best general history of Populism available, 
and he has woven in this background material so skillfully that the 
result is a unified whole. He has made extensive and intelligent use of 
newspaper and manuscript material, much of it in private collections; 
he has organized an unwieldy mass of facts, economic, social, and 
political, in a clear and logical narrative; and, what is more remarkable 
in a doctoral dissertation, he has demonstrated his possession of a good 
literary style and a sense of humor. 

The first chapter sketches the political history of Georgia from 1872 
io 1889, with special reference to dissenting movements such as that 
connected with the Grange. This is followed by a discussion of the 
underlying causes of agrarian discontent and an account of the efforts 
of the farmers to better the situation through organization; after which 
the story of campaigns and elections, platforms and legislation, is carried 
to its logical conelusion in the election of 1896. A final chapter estimates 
the abiding results of the populist movement, notes its relation to later 
progressive movements, and points out that many of the specific ills of 
which the farmers complained have been remedied. The author believes, 
nevertheless, that ‘‘the fundamental problems with which the Populists 
were concerned have not been solved,’’ and that, ‘‘in so far as the 
advocates of change in the United States are still liberal and progressive 
rather than radical, they are aiming in the same general direction as 
were the Populists.’’ 

The book coneludes with an excellent bibliography, in which the mass 
of material, both general and Georgian, is classified and appraised. Un- 
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fortunately no index has been provided, and the proofreading has joo 
carelessly done. It would seem that Columbia University ought 
able to avoid such defects in its publications. 

SOLON J. Broek 


The Conquest of the Southwest. By Elton Raymond Shaw. (Berwy; 
Illinois: Shaw Publishing Company, 1924. 138 p. $1.50) . 
One can read this little book in an hour and a half. It is based. wis) 
the exception of Garrison’s Diplomatic Correspondence of the Ri pu) 
of Texas, entirely upon secondary works, As the preface explains, ; 
study is narrower than the title, being confined to the annexation 
Texas and, primarily, to one phase of that topic — namely, whether «) 
not the ‘‘slavoeracy’’ was responsible for annexation with the object of 
requiring additional slave states for the Union. The author answers ¢! 
question in the negative. In this he follows the newer authorities. || 
contributes nothing but brevity, and will convince nobody who knows 
more of the subject than he knows. As an indication that the ‘revised 
version’’ of the Texas question is being grasped by the lay reader the 


s 





booklet is, however, an encouraging sign. Many proper names are mis 
spelled but none beyond recognition by those who know. There is «) 
amusing flash of wit on page 89, but this reviewer may not with proprict 
quote it. 
E. C.B 
A History of Minnesota. By William Watts Folwell. (Saint Paul, Mi 
nesota Historical Society, 1924. Vol. IT, 447 p.) 

A somewhat extensive review of Volume I of this work was published 
in the Mississippt VALLEY Historical Review for March, 1922, (VII! 
385-89). To this the reader is referred for comment upon the gene 
character of the enterprise, which need not be repeated here. 

The first volume of Mr. Folwell’s history covered the period, approx 
mately two centuries long, from the beginning of French exploration 
this region to 1857, the end of the territorial period. The present volun: 
extends from 1857 to 1865. The two remaining volumes of the work as 
projected are to complete the history of Minnesota from the close of tl: 
Civil War to the present time. It is evident, therefore, that the presen! 
volume exploits the period covered more intensively (perhaps one shoul 
say extensively) than any of the other volumes. Approaching the same 
matter from another point of view, we have a substantial volume 
150,000 words or more devoted to the history for eight years of a stat 
which numbered even at the close of the period but slightly more than a 
quarter of a million population. This is a liberal allotment, as genera! 
histories go, and it may fairly be held in mind in assessing the character 
of the author’s performance. 
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book is divided into twelve narrative chapters totaling some 350 
pages, and seventeen supplemental appendices of about 100 pages more. 
lt spection of the subject matter of these discloses that by far the greater 
portion of the volume is devoted to the story of the Indian warfare of 
the period. To this, and to subjects growing out of it, are assigned six 
of the twelve narrative chapters, and all but two of the seventeen appen- 
dives, a total of approximately 285 pages. Two chapters describe Min- 
nesota’s participation in the Civil War, single chapters are devoted to 
admission to statehood, railroad construction, the state on the eve of the 
Civil War, and ‘‘Gleanings,’’ the latter comprising a miscellaneous 
assemblage of topies. 

Of the author’s painstaking investigations and his evident desire to 
attain an aceurate and truthful presentation of the subjects discussed, 
the volume affords ample evidence. In so far as the Indian war is con- 
cerned, it would seem that the present narrative reasonably exhausts the 
subject, and that it may be regarded as definitive, in so far, at least, as 
historical discussions ever are. The story, like that of most of our Indian 
wars, makes painful reading, and its perusal can hardly fail to chasten 
the spirit of any loyal American, Although Mr. Folwell clearly takes no 
delight in muckraking, he does not hesitate to depict the shortcomings 
of the white man as plainly as he describes the wrongs perpetrated by 
the red: and the reviewer, at least, closes the book with the feeling that 
the latter was as much sinned against as he was the sinner. 

The role played by Minnesota soldiers in the Civil War was not very 
lengthy, and the two chapters devoted to this subject seem reasonably 
satisfactory, although one does not gain from their perusal the same 
sense of exhaustive treatment that he does from the chapters on the 
Indian warfare. The remaining chapters of the book are still more 
episodical in character, and despite the plea in abatement of the general 
editor (in his introduction to the volume), to the reviewer they seem to 
fall far short of presenting a satisfactory or well-rounded history of the 
state in the period under discussion. The opening chapter, on admission 
to statehood, will serve as well as any to illustrate the reason for this 
conviction. It presents a great deal of information about the political 
squabbles and maneuverings for personal and partisan advantage which 
attended the admission of Minnesota; much of this, however, was of 
purely ephemeral importance and the space consumed in rescuing it from 
oblivion might well have been devoted to affording the reader some 
slight inkling of how the constitution which has sufficed as the funda- 
mental law of Minnesota for almost seventy years was framed, and what 
manner of government it provided. In place of fundamentals such as 
these, we are regaled with practically three pages of data about the first 
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election of senators (pp. 6-9), with ten pages on the passage of the s+.) 
hood bill by Congress (pp. 9-19), with two pages (33-36) on the vols; 
Mrs. Swisshelm, and nearly two more (28-30) on an obseure local erjy 
whose only significance was that it afforded the governor an illustra: 
in support of his pet scheme for an elaborate military organization wi; 
never attained any practical importance. Only incidentally, on the ot} 
hand, in connection with another chapter do we learn that the consti: 
tional framers borrowed from Wisconsin a prohibition against loa) jn. 
the credit of the state ‘‘in aid of any individual, association, or corpora 
tion.’’ That provision has an extremely interesting historical | 
ground, and it has been a factor of vital importance in the development 
of Wisconsin to the present moment. The guess may be hazarded tha; 
its importance in the constitution of Minnesota would have justified a; 
least some slight discussion. 


hah 


It is the author’s privilege, of course, to plan the scope and content 0! 
his work. It is equally the reviewer’s function to consider how wisel) 
he has performed his self-allotted task. From the viewpoint of a genera! 
history of Minnesota the omissions from the present volume are quite as 
notable as the things included in it. To the economic interpretation of 
history, which has loomed so large in the writings of recent decades, \y 
Folwell appears wholly oblivious. Where the settlers of Minnesota came 
from, why or how they came, what problems they encountered and hoy 
they solved them, what effect the Civil War had on the economic life of 
the frontier commonwealth — of all these things, save for an oecasiona! 
brief comment (e.g. pp. 344-45), we learn nothing. There are twenty 
four maps, prepared by the veteran pen of Mr. Warren Upham. Twenty 
three of them deal with campaigns and warfare; the sole remaining o1 
illustrates the railroad situation in the early years of statehood. No 
map shows the settled area of Minnesota in 1857, or in 1865; there is 
none to show the organization of counties or the distribution of popula 
tion. The sole pretense of an analysis of the racial components of the 
population which the reviewer recalls is confined to a single brief footnote 
(p. 64); to this theme and the allied one of its distribution, a chapter 
might profitably have been devoted. Of the interrelations, industria! 
and otherwise, between the people of Minnesota and the outside world 
the reader gains but faint conception. To illustrate, although a chapter 
is devoted to the subject of early railroad construction, but a single 
incidental sentence (the last on p. 38), affords any hint that the rail- 
roads of Minnesota had, or were expected to have, anything to do with 
the rest of the world. Thus to tell their story is to ignore the factor 
of chief significance, for except as the Minnesota roads connected wit! 
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hose of Wiseonsin and Illinois, thereby affording an outlet to the Great 
lakes and the seaboard, they had slight excuse for existence. 

The editorial apparatus of the volume is satisfactory, The footnotes 
are voluminous, and at times almost seem to supply a superabundance 
of bibliographical and other data. Misprints are of rare occurrence, 
but three having been noted by the reviewer (on pages 8, 233, and 274). 
The index seems adequate, on the whole, but it is by no means compre- 
hensive. Thus, there are no entries for lowa, Canada, or Wisconsin, and 
but one for Dakota Territory. 

In the foregoing review no allowance has been made for the advanced 
ave of the venerable author, or his training for his task. That he should 
be engaged in writing a serious history of his state instead of dreaming 
by the fireside is in itself a fact sufficiently remarkable, but this phase of 
the subject has received adequate comment in the review published of 
his first volume. 

M. M. Quaire 
\var-Book of the Swedish Historical Society of America. Volume VIII. 
(St. Paul, 1923. 175 p.) 

Nearly a hundred pages of this year-book are devoted to a series of 
‘‘Hemlandet Letters,’’ compiled by George M. Stephenson, These letters, 
which are printed both in Swedish and in a literal English translation, 
were written in the period from 1855 to 1869 and originally published 
in Hemlandet, the first Swedish newspaper in the United States, at 
Galesburg, Illinois, They deal chiefly with conditions in America as 
observed by Swedish immigrants and indicate that the newspaper from 
which they are drawn is a mine of information about Scandinavian 
settlements in Kansas, Nebraska, Iowa, Minnesota, and other states. 
From many parts of the country letters were sent to Hemlandet, and Dr. 
Stephenson’s compilation contains scattered items from many sources. 
A Swede in Texas in 1855 absorbs the pro-slavery point of view: ‘‘We 
live in a slave state, are in daily contact with both masters and slaves, 
and find that the slaves are provided with better food, accorded better 
treatment, and better cared for than the working classes in Sweden.”’ 
A Swedish settler in Minnesota in 1858 preaches the gospel of the West : 
“If you left your native land to become a farmer, go to Minnesota! 
Don’t delay, but pack up and be on your way. The longer you delay, 
the worse for you.’’ The Swedish immigrants were pious people. 

Send us a preacher to expound the word of God to us, for we 
are like shepherdless sheep in the desert,’’ writes one. And another: 
‘Although we have no minister, we assemble every Sunday to meditate 


upon the Word of God by reading sermons from books of sermons and 
other religious writings.’’ The Swedes ventured into the farther West. 
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One letter contains a valuable description of conditions in the Monta 
mining country in 1865, There is a note about Pike’s Peak. There 
letter from Salt Lake City in 1859 written by a member of a party 
Swedes on their way to California: ‘*‘We are camping in the center 
the town. . . . We have pitched our tents.in the street and mad 
fire on the square to cook coffee, fry meat, and bake bread.”’  [n Sa); 
Lake City, the letter writer states, there are ‘‘many Swedes who | 
three or four wives.’’ 


a 


a 


It is to be hoped that Dr. Stephenson will translate more ‘* Hemlande: 
letters, for they are interesting and valuable sources of informat 
Perhaps in another volume of the same series he will narrow his selection 
of letters and achieve a more definite subject unity. Mention should | 
made of a valuable reminiscent article in the volume under revie: 
‘*Early Days on the Minnesota Prairies,’’ by Frank Peterson, 4 
study of ‘‘The Beginning of Swedish-American Edueation (Prior 
1860)” by Conrad Peterson. , 

THEopORE C. Burcr 
The Norsemen in the New World. By Louis H. Roddis, Lt. Comdr. \ 
U.S. Navy. (Minneapolis: Augsburg Publishing House, 192°. 
Illustrations, map) 

This little volume, which deals with the early Norse voyages 
America, represents an excursion by a naval officer into an attractive 
field of history. The author has had in mind an expedition in seare|) o/ 
‘*stone hewn records of Viking voyages’’ on the coasts of Hudson Ba) 
and Labrador, and the volume in hand is intended as ‘‘an introducti 
to such a project.’’ The author first reviews briefly the evidence for ani 
against the authenticity of the inscription on the Kensington rune stone, 
which he believes to be a true record. In the second chapter he sketcly 
the general background of the early Norse voyages to America. Mosi 
chapter III is devoted to a reprint of the Reeves translation of the sag 
of Eric the Red in the ‘‘Flateyarbok.’’ In the next chapter the aut! 
advocates the theory that the region of Leif Ericeson’s explorations a) 
Thorfinn’s unsuecessful attempt at colonization was somewhere on tly 
coast of Labrador or Newfoundland. In the last chapter he discusses 
the lost colonies and the possibilities of voyages to America after Leil s 
discovery. The volume makes no distinctive contribution to knowledge 


of its subject, but presents a popular short summary which is not with- 
out value. 





THEODORE C. BLEGEN 
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The Fabulous Forties, 1840-1850, a Presentation of Private Life. By 
Meade Minnigerode. (New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 1924. XVI, 345 p.) 

‘he habit of writing separate volumes portraying cross-sections of 

American eivilization seems to be growing. In 1906 James Schouler 

published his Americans of 1776, and since then have appeared E. D. 

5 te’s Social and Industrial Conditions in the North during the Civil 

Wor (1910), Gaillard Hunt’s Life in America One Hundred Years Ago 

1914), and C. M. Andrews’ Colonial Folkways (in The Chronicles of 

America, 1919). In comparison with these summaries, based on wide 

researches and a thorough knowledge of the historical background, the 

present volume is an inferior production. 
According to the author’s preface, ‘‘ Polities, formal history, economics, 

‘hese have been left untouched in the effort to apprehend a little of the 

mentality, of the intellectual point of view, of the daily manners of the 


people who made them possible.’’ The actual product is a surface survey 
of the picturesque phases of American life as seen in and about New 
York City. The principal exception is a concluding chapter devoted to 
a romantie account of the California gold rush. In a manner which Mr. 
Minnigerode himself likens to ‘‘gossip,’’ the book treats of such matters 
as the doings of fashionable life, polite manners and _ politer toilets, 
theatrical entertainments (including the Macready-Forrest quarrel which 
stirred the Thespian world and culminated in a bloody riot), the visits 
of Fanny Elssler and Charles Dickens, patent medicines, popular novels, 
imported grand opera, black-faced minstrels, and P. T. Barnum. The 
principal primary sources used by the author were three New York news- 
papers, Godey’s Lady’s Book, and five or six accounts of foreign trav- 
elers. 

In a volume which is avowedly ‘‘a presentation of private life’’ it is 
difficult to account for the omission of such vital concerns of the com- 
mon man as the first use of anesthetics in surgical operations, the inven- 
tion of the telegraph and sewing machine, the first flowering of American 
natural science, the spread of publie schools, the lyceum, the theological 
revolts, anti-slavery agitation, the incoming tide of immigrants, the 
temperance movement, and the crusade for women’s rights. A discus- 


sion of these significant events and movements, in their proper setting, 
would do more than anything offered by Mr. Minnigerode to illuminate 
the ‘‘mentality’’ and ‘‘intelleetual point of view’’ of the period. 

Yet, if these limitations are kept in mind, the volume is entertaining 
and informing. It is further a useful antidote to those accounts which 
represent American literary taste in this period as dominated by the 
output of the New England Jitterateurs. The author’s style is at times 
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trying, being interrupted by too many exclamation points and an wns). 
cessful employment of the Wellsian triple-period device. 
A. M. ScCHLESINGER 


Stagecoach and Tavern Days in the Baraboo Region. By H. E. | 
(Baraboo, Wis., 1923. 72 p.) 

The author of this interesting booklet is the editor of a loeal pape: 
who by way of avocation pursues the study of local history, geology, and 
other lore. To the reviewer the present publication is chiefly interesting 
as offering a capital illustration of the possibilities inherent in the histo, 
ical study of a limited locality, even in a region as new as Wiscons); 
From historical study the personality of a community emerges, just as 
that of an individual becomes manifest from long-time acquaintance. 
Midwestern life has frequently been regarded as hopelessly drear ani 
dull. Studies such as Mr. Cole has made of his own community go fay 
to refute the charge, and to establish the fact that life in a rural Wiseoy 
sin county may be no less picturesque and interesting than that of th 
dwellers in sunny France or by the storied Rhine. Here, in the guise of 
simple history is material which might well inspire the pen of a Herbert 
Quick or a Zona Gale. If every neighborhood contained a few citizens 
imbued with the sort of interest in their locality that animates Mr. Cole 
the problem what to do with our local historical societies would ceas 
to exist. 


Eight Great American Lawyers. By Horace H. Hagan. (Oklahoma 
City: Harlow Publishing Company, 1923. 293 p.) 

It is difficult for a lawyer to be critical of a volume that contains an 
interesting account of the lives and professional achievements of leaders 
of his profession. Historical or biographical writing is not so frequent 
an indulgence of the busy lawyers of the day that it should be received 
in aught but a spirit of encouragement. While Mr, Hagan in his modest 
preface makes no large claims for his essays, his assertion that what he 
has written may serve ‘ 





‘as an outline of his country’s history,’’ from 
the close of the Revolution to 1876, is one that is not sustained by the 
text. Few would probably agree that he has selected the eight greatest 
American lawyers, and such is not his elaim, but all would probably 
agree that Martin, Pinckney, Wirt, Choate, and Evarts were entitled 
to be so classified. However, what he has written of Emmet, Prentice, 
and Benjamin does not suffer in comparison in interest, partly perhaps 
because these men are less known than the others to the ordinary reader 
The essays, though capable of improvement by better proofreading, the 
elimination of a surplus of superlatives, and a reconstruction of involved 
sentences, are written with an enthusiasm and a sense of proportion 
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hetween the professional and popular information imparted which makes 
‘hem well worthy of being read. It is hoped that Mr. Hagan’s effort may 


sive the compliment of imitation. 
Herpert 8. Hapiey 


What Happened During One Man’s Lifetime, 1840-1920. By Willard A. 
Burnap, (Fergus Falls, Minnesota: Burnap estate, W. L. Burnap, 
administrator, 1923. 461 p. $2.50) 

in a volume of 461 pages Mr. Burnap has told the story of things and 
events with which he was associated. The book was written at the urgent 
request of his friends and is of value because of the writer’s first-hand 
knowledge. 

The book is divided into four parts, the first part consisting of five 
chapters under the general title of the ‘‘Passing of the Indian,’’ the 
facts for which were gathered in the wigwams and hunting fields of the 
Red Men before the Civil War. 

The second part deals with the ‘‘Settling of the West,’’ and gives the 
experiences of one who has pioneered in three or more states. 

The third part, entitled the ‘‘ Freeing of the Negro,’’ is written on the 
basis of four years experience in the South during the war and many 
shorter sojourns there after the war. 

Part four, entitled ‘‘Some Findings of Three Wars,’’ is based on four 
years of service in the Civil War and careful observation in relation to 
the two later ones, 

The book contains thirty-five illustrations and four maps. The personal 
element gives a human touch to the narrative, and taken as a whole it 
furnishes a picture of life and conditions in the Middle West during an 
interesting period of American history. 


Intimate Character Sketches of Abraham Lincoln. By Henry B. Rankin. 
With a Foreword by Ida M. Tarbell, (J. B. Lippincott Company. 
Philadelphia, 1924. 344p. $3) 

This is the work of a hero worshiper who enjoyed an exceptional 
opportunity to study the object of his worship. The author, Henry B. 
Rankin, now eighty-six years of age, was but ten years old when he 
first met Abraham Lincoln. This was in 1847, when Lincoln was, of 
course, in the prime of manhood. From time to time in the years that 
followed Rankin came in contact with Lincoln until, following the pres- 
idential campaign of 1856, he entered as a student the law office of Lin- 
coln and Herndon where he remained until Lincoln’s departure for 
Washington in 1861 to assume the duties of the presidency. It was a 
rare privilege for the eager youth, and one might hesitate long before 
naming a law office in all America at that time where the associations 
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would have been more stimulating to a young man, That the stude 
should become an ardent admirer of his great chief was but natural. 
it is equally natural that in his old age he should desire to plac, 
permanent record the story of his association with Lincoln. 

Admirers of Lincoln will be grateful to Mr. Rankin for having | 
lished his story. The serious historian, however, notwithstanding | 
highly appreciative introduction written by Miss Tarbell, will find +) 
book of very uneven value. Chief importance attaches, of course, ; 
those portions which are devoted to Mr. Rankin’s own recollections 
These are of decided interest, but even here one cannot avoid the ques 
tion, how much the author’s impressions have been modified by the more 
than sixty years of hero worship which intervene between the associations 
described and the writing of the book, Mere human memory is a high); 
fallible instrument over such a period of time, and particularly is ; 
likely to be true under the circumstances of the case in question. 

In the reviewer’s opinion it would have been well if the work had be 
confined strictly to the recording of Mr. Rankin’s own story. To a con 
siderable extent he essays the role of historian, and to this extent the 
book is of but minor interest or importance. Chapter V, for example. 
entitled ‘‘Lincoln on the Eighth Judicial Cireuit,’’ is wholly devoted to 
a story related by William J. Anderson of Madison, Wisconsin. T)y 
story in itself is not without interest, but it adds nothing to the value of 
Mr. Rankin’s book; and the like remark applies to Chapter XV1, sup- 
plied by Wm. G. Brownlow; to Chapter X XI, devoted to a reprint of 
the eulogy on Lincoln pronounced before the Illinois Supreme Court; 
and to Chapter XXIII, whose author is none other than David Lloyd 
George of England. 

It is but proper to add that Mr. Rankin modestly deprecates tly 
idea of calling his book a history, or even a biography. The several 
chapters are simply ‘‘sketches,’’—‘‘desultory Sketches’’ they are called in 
one place. But the title of the volume, as already noted, is adhered to 
only in part. That part is of much interest and considerable historical 
value. The rest might well have been omitted. 


anc 
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M. M. Quatr: 


Workmen’s Representation in Industrial Government. By Earl J. Mil- 
ler. [University of Illinois Studies in the Social Sciences. Volume 

X, Nos. 3 and 4.] (Urbana: University of Illinois, 1922. 152 p. 
Miller’s monograph on workmen’s representation in industrial gov- 
ernment is the first complete non-partisan study of the subject. It 
furnishes a large amount of concrete specific information upon work- 
men’s representation in England, Europe, and the United States. The 
background which furnishes perspective for the picture of American 
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litions is presented in the first chapter. This is an historical and 

‘al study of the development of workmen’s representation in for- 
countries, particularly in England, Germany, and Austria. The 
.cond chapter, on the non-union council movement in the United States, 
makes clear that two distinct sources are contributing to the development 
works councils in the United States: (1) The deep-seated desire of the 
wage earners for larger participation in the control both of their work- 

» conditions and of industry itself, and, (2) the promotion of works 
councils by employers who are trying to develop greater efficiency of 
labor, and who are also anxious to ward off unionism. ‘‘ Finally, there is 

» doubt coneerning the fact that the non-union council movement in 
the United States has been largely an anti-union movement,”’ says Miller. 

p. 51.) In this connection he points out an extremely significant fact. 
“The movement, instead of retrogressing in the period of depression, 
when employers have again held the upper hand, has gained momentum.’’ 
“The management in the vast majority of firms having these plans has 
been found enthusiastic in its praise of the council system.’ Since, 
according to Miller’s figures, there are over seven hundred industrial 
firms in the United States which have in operation at the present time 
some plan for extending to their employees a share in the management 
and control of the industry and these concerns have more than one mil- 
lion employees, it is evident that a very considerable segment of American 
wage-earners are obtaining participation in industrial government under 
plans which have been for the most part initiated by their employers 
and are largely influenced by the employers’ wishes. 

The third chapter, on the theory of the council movement, is a well- 
thought-out analysis of the theories and principles embodied in this form 
of industrial government which finds the most constructive element in 
these new forms of labor relations to be the development of constructive 
good-will between the employers and employees, based upon mutual 
understanding and mutual opportunity to adjust legitimate grievances 
through diseussion. The fourth chapter, on the results accomplished by 
non-union councils, is a survey of the conerete benefits achieved as stated 
by a considerable number of concerns. The last chapter deals with work- 
men’s representation as attained under union agreements with industry. 

All in all the book constitutes one of the most complete and most con- 
crete studies of the problem which has yet been published. The most 
important limitation to the value of the study is found in the fact that 
all of the information was obtained from the employers, much of it by 
the questionnaire method. The opinions of neither the labor unions 
nor the million unorganized workers who are governed by the non-union 
works committees or councils are presented. The study must be evalu- 
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ated, therefore, as presenting the subject only as it appears from th» 
employers’ side. It is not clear just how serious this limitation is. 
Don D. Lescouirr 


Commercial Policy in the French Revolution. By Frederick L. Nuss 
baum. |Herbert Baxter Adams prize essay for 1917.] (Washing 
ton: American Historical Association, 1923. 388 p.) 

This essay, to which was awarded in 1917 the Herbert Baxter Adams 
prize in European history, by the American Historical Association, is ay 
excellent contribution to the economic study of the French Revolutio: 
It is not biographical, although the story centers around the life 0! 
Ducher, a French consul, journalist, pamphleteer, and advisor to ¢| 
committees of the Revolutionary assemblies. ‘‘The purpose of this 
study,’’ writes the author in his preface, ‘‘is to illustrate the progress 
and significance of the commercial revolution by means of an examina 
tion of the career and influence of Ducher.’’ 

From 1783 to 1789 Ducher lived in the United States, employed most 
of the time as a French consul. While in this country he traveled 
extensively and was a keen observer of our government during its transi 
tional phase. Returning to France by 1790, as the author states, he used 
his influence during the revolutionary period to reorganize the Frenel 
national customs system upon the model of the American system; ty 
apply — without success —the principles derived from American experi- 
ence to the financial problems of France; and to influence the convention 
to adopt restrictionist legislation which later constituted the basis of the 
commercial system of Napoleon I. The fact that the navigation act has 
remained a part of the administrative system created by the national 
convention under the influence of Ducher has persisted down to the 
present times makes the latter, the author maintains, ‘‘one and not tly 
least of those whose work has endured.’ (p. 304.) 

Granted that Mr. Ducher exerted an important influence upon the 
commercial policy of France, one must not forget the ideas and achieve 
ments of Richelieu and Colbert. These men and others prepared the wa) 
for the commercial revolution, which the war between France and Eng 
land during the revolutionary period made inevitable. Furthermore, it 
seems that Dr. Nussbaum makes a rather broad statement when, in a! 
effort to justify the importance of Ducher, he asserts that the founda 
tions of the economic institutions of modern France, like those of her 
political institutions, were laid by the statesmen of the Revolution (p 
304). It took more than a single revolution or a single statesman or 


journalist to establish the political and economic foundations of that 
nation. 








Dr. Nussbaum, in spite of his tendency to exaggerate his thesis, has 
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made a real contribution in his treatment of the economic aspects of the 
french Revolution. The struggle between the Gironde and the Mountain 
over the question of protection, for example, throws interesting light 
upon the importance of economic issues during this period. 

The monograph contains a statement of the thesis of the essay, a pre- 
face, and a number of appendices, including a well-arranged and exten- 
sive bibliography. French quotations inserted in the footnotes instead 
of in the text would have made the book more readable. 

FRANKLIN CHARLES PALM 


The European States System. By R. B. Mowat. (New York: Oxford 
University Press, American branch, 1923. 96 p. $1) 

Teachers who feel the need of a brief popular survey of European 
statecraft will weleome this little manual by a _ well-known English 
scholar. Although deseribed, in the sub-title, as a Study in International 
Relations, it is hardly more than a sketch of European polities in their 
broader relationships since the Peace of Westphalia. No footnote refer- 
ences are given, and index is lacking, and the author quotes very freely 
in the body of the text from primary and secondary authorities. 

The opening chapter depicts the European States System as founded 
on treaties and international law in the sixteenth and early seventeenth 
centuries. Next there is an account of the challenging of this system by 
France under Louis XIV and of the further testing of its stability by the 
wars of the middle eighteenth century. The Revolutionary and Napole- 
onic periods of republicanism and popular national-imperialism marked 
the temporary collapse of the system, but it was revived after 1815 in the 
form of the Coneert of Europe. This received new members and lasted 
up to 1914 although disturbed by the great alliances. The World War 
brought about another collapse of the system, but it was recognized by 
the Treaty of Versailles and by the League of Nations on a broader and 
better basis so that ‘‘the System is no longer European: it is world wide.”’ 

The manual has a number of interesting maps in black and white 
showing changes in boundaries and the formation of new states. The 
typography is of the usual high quality of the Oxford University Press 


and the proofreading has been carefully done. . 
N. M. TRENHOLME 


History of Auxiliary Newspaper Service in the United States. By Elmo 
Scott Watson. (Illini Publishing Co., Champaign, III., 1923. 46 p.) 
That the country press still exerts a force in the lives of people may be 
illustrated by the facet that in Wisconsin there are 45 daily newspapers 
and over 600 weeklies. This proportion will hold good as a general 
average throughout the nation outside of the large cities. 
Before the Civil War the country newspaper was a hand-set sheet. 
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Each office had two or more people ‘‘sticking type.’’ The sound of ¢hy, 
bugle called so many printers to the front that its extinetion in man, 
communities was threatened. A. N. Kellogg found a solution in +); 
emergency. His idea amplified has helped to make the country news 
paper what it is today. There had been several minor trials of Jahoy 
saving plans before the Civil War under Andrew J. Aikens of Vernon: 
but it remained for Mr. Kellogg to work out the ready-print syst 
which has since developed to aid the press generally. 

In July, 1861, as the result of enlistments of printers, Ansel N. Kellogy 
of the Baraboo (Wis.) Republic found that he would be unable to iss. 
a full sheet on the regular day of publication. He was a resourcefy! 
man. He went to Madison and ordered of David Atwood and Horace 
Rublee, publishers of the Madison Daily Journal, half-sheet supplements. 
printed on both sides with war news, to fold with his own half sheets. ©, 
July 10, 1861, he issued his edition printed on such sheets and this dat. 
can be regarded as the beginning of the ready-print industry. Within 
a few weeks a dozen other Wisconsin rural weeklies had adopted the pla 
It soon became national in application. From the Kellogg idea have 
developed several great auxiliary newspaper services of national sig 
nificance. 

While the original service was ‘‘ready-print,’’ the deeades since have 
seen the idea expand to include ‘ 


. 


il 


‘stereotype plates, mats and copy, with 


pictures.’’ Just what effect this simple labor saving plan has been as a: 
educational force cannot be measured exactly. There was a time whe 
families could afford no more than the country weekly and this war-tin: 


exigency made possible the continued existence of many publications 
Moreover, as since developed it has brought variety and information to 
thousands of publications that could not have hired such a service inc: 
pendently. 

Elmo Scott Watson, instructor in Journalism, University of Illinois, 
has told the story of the expansion of this service in a little booklet on 
the auxiliary press service. The work is done well. The booklet is care- 
fully prepared. It is an attempt to compass an educational force in com- 
munity life that has been overlooked by others. 

, Frep L, Houmes 
Argonauts of °49, History and Adventures of the Emigrant Companies 
from Massachusetts 1849-1850. By Octavius Thorndike Howe 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, London: Humphrey Mi! 
ford, Oxford University Press, 1923. 221 p. $3.50) 

In this volume of a little over 200 pages the author has very interest: 
ingly related the experiences of the companies of Massachusetts advent 
urers en route to the gold fields of California in 1849 and during the 
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vear after their arrival. The narrative is based largely on the private 
jotters and log-books of the adventurers and the minutes and journals of 

ir companies — which material, by the way, is as yet unpublished and 
is for the most part in the private possession of the author —and also 
on the early newspapers of California and those of Massachusetts for 
1849 and 1850. 

The first chapter describes the methodical way in which the people of 
Massachusetts who had become inoculated with the gold-fever germ went 
about organizing California companies ; the second relates the experiences 


of those companies that went partly by sea and partly by land, either , 


across Panama or through Mexico, and of those that went altogether by 
land either through Santa Fé or the South Pass; the third and fourth 
vive an account of the all-sea voyages either around Cape Horn or 
through the Straits of Magellan; the fifth and sixth deal with conditions 
in San Franeiseo during 1849 and 1850; and the last gives a recapitula- 
tion and some general conclusions. 

Some very interesting and valuable facts in the history of the great 
rush to California have been brought out in the book. Nearly 5250 
persons, organized in 124 companies, set out from Massachusetts for Cali- 
fornia in 1849. One of these companies had as few as six members and 
one had as many as 180, but most of them had a membership of from 20 
to 50. Of the 124 companies, 102 went by the all-sea route —a perfectly 
natural thing for a seafaring people to do — and of this number all but 
six preferred rounding Cape Horn to braving the terrors and dangers of 
the Straits of Magellan. The ships on which the 102 companies sailed 
were ‘‘mostly old vessels and dull sailers’’ and yet, everything considered, 
they made fairly good time, the average length of the voyages from 
Boston to San Francisco being about 180 days, and what is more 
remarkable, they arrived at their destination without serious damage. 

The figures for the remaining 22 companies that went overland are 
somewhat addled. On page 172, nine companies are said to have taken 
the route through Mexico, nine across Panama, and six by the South 
Pass, making a total of 24. But on page 19 we are told that eleven com- 
panies went by Panama, That raises the total to 26. The number going 
by Santa Fé is not given. Those who went by the Panama route fared 
considerably better than those who took the other overland routes. It is 
significant that the South Pass route, which was used by California 
adventurers more than all the other routes combined, was chosen by only 
six Massachusetts companies. 

The book will prove fascinating and instructive to all who are inter- 
ested in adventure and in the history of those forees that entered into 
the making of the Far West. 


E. M. ViIoLertre 
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American Social History as Recorded by British Travellers. By A)\ay 
Nevins (Ed.). (New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1923 
VIII, 577 p. $4) 

The production of this book was a happy conception on the part of th» 
compiler and editor. Although it consists in large part of material, joy, 
reprinted, which has long been familiar to historical workers, it is yo 
decided convenience to have the many extracts from out-of-print ani 4: 
times rare volumes here assembled between the covers of one. 

The plan of the book is to make a comprehensive survey of the writings 
of British visitors to America during the century and a third from 17s 
to 1922, accompanied by copious extracts from their books. The entire 
period Mr, Nevins has divided into four parts, and himself has writtey 
a thoroughgoing commentary, by way of introduction, on the works 
pertaining to each division of time. The first of these extends from 
1789 to 1825; the second, from 1825 to 1845; the third, from 1840 1 
1870; and the fourth from 1870 to 1922. Broadly indicative of the 
character of the impressions recorded of America by our visitors ar» 
the subtitles which the editor employs to characterize the several! 
periods. The first of these is denominated the period of ‘‘Utilitariay 
Inquiry ;’’ the second, that of ‘‘ Tory Condescension ;”’ the third, that of 
‘‘Unbiassed Portraiture ;’’ and the fourth, that of ‘‘ Analysis.”’ 

The impressions formed by a traveler are as much subjective as they 
are objective in character; and his journal reveals the ideals and pre 
possessions of the author himself no less surely than it portrays the 
customs and institutions of the people he is seeking to deseribe. T)y 
truth of these generalizations becomes quickly evident from a perusal of 
Mr. Nevins’ remarks in his several introductory commentaries. The 
British visitor to America frequently came here not simply to observe 
what he might and to set down a faithful record of the things observed, 
but rather with the desire to observe things which should harmonize 
with certain preconceived theories or articles of political faith held by 
the observer. This practice was not peculiar, of course, to British trav- 
elers in America. In our own decade, indeed, certain American visitors 
to continental Europe have fairly turned the tables on our commentators 
of a century ago, by going there to observe conditions they full) 
intended, before crossing the ocean, to find and report; their attitude in 
this respect being not unlike that of the religious zealot who searches 
the Seriptures not so much to discover the divine will as to demonstrat: 
that the divine will accords with his own position or view. 

But many British commentators upon American life were honest!) 
intent upon reporting a faithful presentation of fact, and this spirit 
seems to have been prevailingly true of those writers who belong to the 
first and the last periods of the work before us. Of the first (1789 to 
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i825) Mr Nevins observes that the’ predominant motive of the British 
traveler was that of utilitarian inquiry. ‘‘He visited the United States 
4) ascertain its potentialities as a field for investment, for erecting 
factories, for settling down as a farmer, for opening a store, or com- 
mencing a professional career.”’ 
returned with hope confirmed. 
Quite otherwise, however, was the attitude of British visitors of the 
second period (1825-45). Instead of men from the middle and working 
classes, as formerly, they now came from the middle and upper strata 
of society. Often, too, they were affiliated with the conservative or Tory 
faction of England, to which the successful experiment in democratic 
vovernment which America was working out was an objectionable thing. 
Consequently, writers in this second period assumed a captious attitude, 
and ordinarily did not fail to find in new America an ample measure of 
the defeets and shortcomings they were seeking. To this period belong 
such well-known commentaries as those of Mrs. Trollope, Basil Hall, and 
Charles Dickens — works which provoked in the American public feel- 
ings of lively resentment. In Dickens’ work, which produced probably 
the greatest storm of American wrath, Mr. Nevins curiously discovers 
little to condemn and much to praise, finding it difficult ‘‘now to com- 


Commonly he came over hopefully and 


prehend the mortification which seized the continent upon the publica- 
tion of [his] American Notes.”’ 
The third period reviewed (1840-70) discloses a marked change, 


arising from two distinct causes. On the one hand, following the Re- 
form Act of 1832 and the Tory accession to power in 1841, the conserv- 
ative element in England was less perturbed by the outlook for the 
future of the country. On the other hand, with the passage of time the 
ultimate suecess of the American democratic experiment became more 
obvious, and the defeat of the attempt of the southern states to disrupt 
the Union in 1861-65 rendered it patent even to the dullest observer. 
In this period, therefore, British writings on America represent a 
reaction from the prevailing criticisms of the preceding one. The final 
period (1870-1922) is marked by the coming of writers of greater 
ability than those of any period preceding (such, for example, as Herbert 
Spencer, Edward A. Freeman, H. G. Wells, and James Bryce). Their 
prevailing spirit is that of philisophical analysis of the phenomena pre- 
sented to their view, and the American public has had, for the most 
part, little oeeasion to complain of any lack of friendliness manifested 
in their writings. To this period belongs, of course, the monumental 
work of James Bryce, whose analysis of American institutions and tend- 


encies is more acute and incisive than any American writer has ever 
made. 


An annotated bibliography which, we are assured, contains ‘‘all the 
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titles of importance to students of American history and society ’’ 
cludes the editor’s helpful work. 


Social Politics in the United States. By Fred E. Haynes. (Bos! 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1924. xii, 414 p. $3.50) 

Basing a judgment on the title of this volume, one might readily |) 
up a variety of expectations as to its content. The immediate reac: 
of most students of American history probably would be that there myo 
be great possibilities in the subject, though almost anyone registering 
such an opinion might admit, upon interrogation, that he had only haz) 
ideas in this relatively unexplored and undefined field. In view of {his 
situation perhaps it is not fair to quibble over the content, though { 
author himself admits: ‘‘Some things may have been included whic! 


might have been omitted and the reverse may be true.’’ With this 
observation the reviewer would agree. The book is not a social history 
of the United States, and there is much which does not fall in the cat 
gory of polities. 

The first chapter is devoted to ‘‘ Economie Conditions and American 
Democracy’’ and is taken mainly from the works of Professor Turner 
and Professor Beard. The following chapters are a series of essays on 
utopian socialism and communistic experiments, Marxian socialism, thie 
labor movement, Henry George and the single tax, nationalism, third 
parties, the progressive movement, the Socialist Party, the I. W. W., the 
new unionism, the Socialists and the war, the Nonpartisan League, t}y 
new farmers’ movement, and recent social progress through constitutional 
amendments and legislation. 

Each chapter is followed by a good working bibliography for the field 
covered, but in many sections of the text there are too many quotations 
with no indication of their source, which causes annoyance to the critical 
and inquisitive reader. Many parts of the book give the impression, 
perhaps unfairly, of a work constructed with scissors and paste. In 
many sections the pages read too much like a year-book or eneyclopedic 
summary of faets, the importance of which is not always clear. The 
style is not very lively; perhaps the most readable chapter is the one on 
the Nonpartisan League. It is a good reference book for an introductory 
essay on any one of several topics, but when read as a whole it leaves 
little sense of unity. Some of the brief biographical and character 
sketches are very well done. 


C. S. Boucuer 
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Ku Klur Klan: A Study of the American Mind. By John Moffatt 
Mecklin. (New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1924. 244 
p-) 

The author of this study believes the rise of the Ku Klux Klan to be 
‘he most speetacular of all the social movements in American society 
since the close of the World War. He has made an honest effort to 
‘yvestigate the operations of the Klan and to understand the mind of 
the klansman, He has delved into American history, read the literature 
of the Klan, traveled rather extensively, sent out questionnaires, inter- 
viewed divers persons, and correlated the events and conditions which 
have played into the hands of the Klan organizers. With a skillful, 
though rather flowery, pen he has woven his material into an interesting 
hook. He is interested neither in justifying nor condemning the Klan; 
he is seeking to explain the phenomenon. 

Why does the excited multitude yell: ‘‘Kill the umpire!’’ and throw 
pop bottles at the unfortunate victim of its wrath? Is it because of the 
intellectual medioerity of fandom? Let the psychologist and sociologist 
answer. Does the Klan measure up to the intellectual requirements of 
the dominant middle class? asks Mr. Mecklin. He answers his own 
question by asserting that ‘‘If there is one outstanding fact to be noted 
of the majority of the Klan members it is their intellectual mediocrity. 
Neither the intellectual leaders of the community nor the men of ability 
in the professions tend to identify themselves with the Klan.’’ We 
suspect that there is something fundamentally wrong with this thesis, if 
it may be called a thesis. In our opinion the Klan is a symptom. Many 
a man who has not joined the hooded throng has secretly rejoiced at the 
sight of the burning cross. He is a klansman at heart, but it is not 
politically, socially, or economically expedient to take the oath. It is 
perfectly safe to be a Rotarian and to applaud resolutions which reek 
with Ku Kluxism. The Klan has found its most fertile field for reeruits 
in the South and in the Middle West. Mr. Mecklin’s explanation for 
this is the fact that in these sections the old American stock has been 
least disturbed by immigration and the disruptive effect of industrialism, 
Now surely this does not prove that the average intelligence along Main 
street in the West and South is lower than in New England and in the 
East. The old Know-nothing party had its strength in the East and the 
South because it was safer to be a nativist there than in the West, where 
the foreign-born held the balance of political power. In 1924 eastern 
congressmen representing districts having a large foreign: population 
voted against the drastic immigration bill, whereas the western and 
southern representatives, with a very few easily explained exceptions, 
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voted in the affirmative. Taken as a whole Mr. Mecklin’s book recog 
this fact, but he is not always consistent in holding to it. 

The author is to be commended for his fearless impartiality. His | 
will please neither the klansman nor the object of his wrath. Th 
torian will quarrel with his sweeping generalizations, and he wil! 


always subscribe to his treatment of historical problems; but he wil! ; 
ignore the book, and he will applaud much that has real merit. 
GEORGE M. STEPHENSON 




















NEWS AND COMMENTS 


The only constant factor in life is change. Ten years ago the first 
number of the Mississippi Valley Historical Review was tremblingly yet 
hopefully introduced to the world of scholarship, with the mission of 
»romoting the historical interests of the Valley in its entirety. The 
father’? of the Review was Professor Clarence W. Alvord, but its spon- 
sor, financially and otherwise, was the Mississippi Valley Historical As- 
sociation, Which had come into existence some years earlier by reason of 
the magnetic enthusiasm and organizing ability of Clarence S. Paine. 
l nder the able and scholarly guidance of Mr. Alvord the Review quick- 
lv attained an assured position in the historical world, growing in influ- 
ence with the passing years and with the growth of the Association to 
whieh it belongs. Now, at the end of a decade, Professor Alvord retires 
from the editorship to devote his time and pen in future wholly to other 
fields of work. To him the Association owes a debt which ean be repaid 
only in the coinage of esteem and gratitude. Upon the Review he has 
stamped an ideal of scholarship which we may hope will never be de- 
parted from. In the two-fold capacity of author and editor Professor 
Alvord has produced many important volumes. Many more may be 
confidently expected to issue from his industrious workshop. Yet if he 
had done nothing more than to create the ten volumes of this Review 
for which he stands responsible, his name would rank high on the list of 
toilers in the field of Mississippi Valley history. 


The founder of this Review was blissfully ignorant, doubtless, of the 
fact that the self-same month which saw its first number issue from the 
press would witness also the commission of a crime which would set the 
world on fire and entail results which would vitally influence, whether 
for good or ill, the whole future of mankind. On the day these lines 
are being written the press carries news of the electoral defeat of Jan 
Smuts of South Africa, last of the prominent statesmen of the World- 
War period to be retired to private life. In a certain sense, therefore, 
the editorship of Professor Alvord may be said to have been coterminous 
with the World War, from its inception in the assassination of Sarajevo 
to the retirement from active life of the last of the men who played a 
dominant role in it. The task of finally assessing the character and 
significance of the changes set in motion by the World War must await 
the pen of some future historian. Already, however, enough is known 
to justify the feeling that no other deeade in human history has been 
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responsible for more far-reaching changes, both in ideals and in inst): 
tions, than the one now closing. So fast are we moving, in fact, : 
only by a conscious effort can the observer realize the rapidity of 
pace. To mention some mileposts at random, ten years ago the 
less telephone was unknown outside the laboratory, navigation of + 
air was in its infancy, ladies wore skirts while bathing, and Emperor 
William III was the most conspicuous person alive. Now bold airme 
are circling the earth, the polar explorer in his lonely camp listens t) 
the conversations of Washington or Palm Beach, the erstwhile emperor 
is a nonentity, and to say that the feminine bathing apparel is skirtless 
is to err through understatement. 





hit 


true function of the historian. In this Review the task is limited to thar 
comparatively small segment of the past which has had its setting in 1) 
Mississippi Valley. Even so, the rapidity of our progress as a people 
renders the task one of ever-increasing difficulty and importance. () 
it the ablest intellects need not hesitate to concentrate, nor will they 
only the general public, realizing the importance of the work, sha 
consent to reward the workers with a due meed of appreciation 
support. 


To interpret the past in its historical bearings upon the present is +! 


ay 
aihth 


That this section of news and comments may convey timely notice o! 
all important historical activities and changes is the desire of the board 
of editors. All who are in position to know of such oceurrences wil 
confer a favor on readers of the Review by sending early information 
of them to the managing editor. In this connection it may be pertinent 
to note that ordinarily about two months must elapse beween the tim 
when copy is closed and that when the Review is placed before the reader 
Consequently, if the ‘‘news and comments’’ are to be such in reality 
rather than past history merely, emphasis must be placed upon tly 
timely giving of notice to the editorial office. 


The second annual meeting of the Canadian Historical Association was 
held at Quebee on May 23 and 24. During the same week the Royal 
Society of Canada and the Canadian Authors’ Association held their 
annual meetings in the same city. The oecasion was the hundredth 
anniversary of the founding of the Quebee Literary and Historical So- 
ciety, not only the oldest historical but the oldest learned society in 
Canada. During the week exhibitions of historical interest were main- 
tained by the Quebee Literary and Historical Society and the Public 
Archives of Canada, and excursions to places of historical interest in 
the neighborhood of Quebee were made under the auspices of the Roya! 
Society. The opening session of the Canadian Historical Society took 
place in the hall of Laval University on the evening of May 23, when an 
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dress on ‘‘Montealm’’ was given by M. ®gidius Fauteux, librarian 
of the St. Sulpice Library, Montreal. The sessions of the following 
i4y were held in Morrin College. The papers and addresses were by 
Ld. Burpee, president, on the work of the Association during the past 
vear: by P. Angers of Beauceville, on Benedict Arnold, his expedition 
oo Quebec, and conditions in Beauce in 1775; by Lt. Col. G. E. Marquis 
of Quebee, on the historical buildings and monuments of that city and 
‘ts organization of historical guides; by Harlan J. Smith of the Victoria 
Museum, Ottawa, on the region where Alexander Mackenzie completed 
the first transcontinental journey to the Pacific Ocean in 1793; by Miss 
Frances Staton of the Public Library, Toronto, on a bibliography of the 
rebellion of 1837-38; by Dr. W. H. Atherton of Montreal, on the study 
of local history; by C. M. Barbeau of the Victoria Museum, Ottawa, on 
the Indians of the Skeena river; and by Professor W. T. Waugh of 
McGill University, Montreal, on the historical authenticity of Shake- 
speare’s Henry V. L. J. Burpee of Ottawa, was elected president for 
the coming year; A. G. Doughty of Ottawa, vice president; and C. M. 
Barbeau of Ottawa, secretary-treasurer. 


An interesting celebration, the Economy Centennial, was held at Am- 
bridge, Pa., June 6-8, 1924. The event commemorated was the coming 
to this place of the vanguard of the Harmony Society, June 6, 1824. 
In preparation for the event a large stage had been constructed in the 
midst of the many fine buildings belonging to the Society, and a can- 
opied arena provided for several thousand people. Historical addresses 
were delivered by Hon. Geo. P. Donohoo, Prof. John W. Oliver, Rev. 
J. H. Bansman, and others. On Saturday afternoon, June 7, was staged 
a great historical parade and pageant. The practical significance of 
such a celebration is seen in light of the statement that no less than 
fifty-two languages are spoken in Ambridge —a fertile field, surely, 
for work in Americanization. 


From President C. H. Rammelkamp comes word that preparations are 
already under way looking to the centennial celebration, in 1929, of the 
founding of Illinois College at Jacksonville. The first president of the 
college, Rev. Edward Beecher, was a brother of Henry Ward Beecher 
and of Harriet Beecher Stowe, the author. 


A monument, the work of a Pittsburgh sculptor, to Christopher La- 
tham Sholes, inventor of the typewriter, has been erected at his grave 
in Forest Home Cemetery at Milwaukee. The necessary funds for the 
enterprise were raised by the National Shorthand Reporters’ Associa- 
tion. Among those present at the unveiling was Mr. Charles E. Weller 
of LaPorte, Indiana, one of the few surviving intimate friends of Sholes. 
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In a recent address surveying the historical developments of the Jas; 
twenty-five years, the keen eye of Professor Frederick J. Turner fixed 
upon the invention of the typewriter as one of the notable influences 
promoting the invasion of the business world by women. That such an 
invention — wholly a Mississippi Valley enterprise — together with its 
inventor should have been so completely ignored by historians is 
matter passing strange. Other than two slight narratives, both the 
output of the last four or five years, one will seek in vain for any worth- 
while account of Sholes’ epochal invention. It chances that both of th: 
narratives alluded to deal only to a limited extent with the story of the 
years of hopeful toil and experiment at Milwaukee which preceded the 
making of a practicable writing machine. Since all of the immediate 
actors are now dead, this story will never be adequately told. Some 
twenty years ago, however, one of them, moved to indignation by the 
misrepresentations of Sholes contained in a current newspaper article, 
proceeded to compose, with a view to publication, his story of the great 
invention, in which he had borne an active part. The author died with 
his manuscript still unpublished. Recently, through the kindness of 
Mr. Wm. E. Connelley of Topeka, the fact of its existence was brought to 
the attention of the writer of these notes, by whom it has been edited 
for publication by the Collegiate Press of Menasha. Its appearance may 
be expected at an early date. It discloses a chapter, hitherto unrevealed, 
in the story of the typewriter, and conveys a vivid picture of the per 
sonalities of the dominant actors in the enterprise. 


At Buenos Aires on October 12, 1924, will convene, under the auspices 
of the Argentine government, an International Congress and Exposition 
of History and Geography of America. An extensive program of activ- 
ities has been outlined, in which the Mississippi Valley Historical Asso- 
ciation has been courteously invited to participate. The program com- 
prises two distinct sections, one for history, the other for geography. 
In the former, provision is made for the consideration of topics on gen 
eral American history, and on the history of each American nation, 
together with Canada and the insular colonial possessions. We have not 
space to enter upon the list of special topics for whose discussion pro- 
vision is made; in general it may be said that the program of the con 
gress is comprehensive and far-reaching in scope. The Argentine Geo- 
graphical Institute, founded in 1879, which has made numerous im 
portant contributions to our knowledge of the geography of, and to 
geographical explorations in, Argentina, is collaborating in the con- 
gress, whose aim is to increase our knowledge of America and to promote 
fellowship and understanding between the institutions and the indi- 
viduals who participate. 
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A survey of the small museums of the United States is being under- 
taken by the American Association of Museums, Washington, D. C. 
Secretary Lawrence V. Coleman of the Association has visited small 
museums in a number of states and will prepare a report on their 
fnanecial condition, edueational activities, and general progress. This 
survey, conducted by a museum expert, is expected to prove very bene- 
ficial to the small museums of the country. 


The Wisconsin Historical Museum at Madison has issued two new 
illustrated historical leaflets bearing the titles ‘‘Campus Landmarks’’ 
and ‘‘Lake Mendota Historical Exeursions.’’ These are issued for dis- 
tribution to the summer session students of the University of Wisconsin. 
They form part of a series of historical and folklore leaflets which have 
been issued by the Museum since 1920. Other issues bear the titles ‘‘ Lit- 
tle Walks About Madison,’’ ‘‘Indian Folklore Tales,’’ ‘‘Paul Bunyan 
Tales,’’ ‘‘Wiseonsin Indian Tribes’’ and ‘‘ Flower, Toys, and Games.”’ 
Calls for these leaflets have been received from libraries, schools and 
other educational institutions in all parts of the United States. 


The Wisconsin Archeological Society has concentrated its surveys and 
explorations for the current year in the counties of Dane, Washington, 
Ozaukee, Jefferson, and Dodge. In these counties a large amount of 
field work has been done. At Aztalan Mound Park near Lake Mills 
additional improvements have been made. This park is a favorite resort 
of tourists, who visit it in large numbers during the summer months. 

A preliminary report on the Indian history and remains of the 
northern Wisconsin counties of Vilas and Oneido, by the Messrs. Vetal 
Winn and Charles E, Brown, is now in press. 


Mr. Alanson Skinner, for several years connected with the depart- 
ment of anthropology of the Milwaukee Public Museum, has resigned his 
position and returned to the service of the Museum of the American 
Indiana, Heye Foundation, New York. During his service in Wiscon- 
sin Mr. Skinner made notable additions to the Menomini, Fox, Potawa- 
tomi, Osage, Sauk, and other Indian collections of the Museum, all of 
which are now installed in its halls. In the publications of the Museum 
and The Wisconsin Archeologist he has made important contributions 
to Wisconsin Indian archeology and history. 


A Committee of State Archeological Surveys for the year 1924-25 
has been appointed by the National Research Council, Washington, D.C. 
Its members are Dr. Kidder, Peter A. Brannon, Charles E. Brown, Amos 
W. Butler, Roland B. Dixon, Frederick W. Hodge, Charles R. Keyes, 
C. M. Mills, Henry M. Whelpley, Marshall H. Saville, and Clark Wissler. 
Archeological surveys are now progressing in Wisconsin, Ohio, Michi- 
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gan, and Iowa and will soon be begun in other middle western and upper 
Mississippi Valley states. 


, 


‘*New occasions teach new duties.’’ So, evidently, thinks the Minn. 
sota Historical Society, which makes its mission known to the worl 
through the media (among others) of news bulletins and local and raid; 
addresses. During the quarter ending March 31, 1924, no less thay 
twenty public addresses were delivered by the various members of th) 
Society’s staff on themes pertaining to Minnesota history, or to th 
work of the Society. For some time monthly addresses by members 0; 
the staff have been broadeasted by radio. So far as the present writer's 
information goes the Minnesota Society is a pioneer in this particular 
line of activity. It would be interesting to know what problems hay 
been met and overcome in connection with it, and what checkup, if any, 
has been made of the sentiments of the invisible auditors. 

The Minnesota Society has held, in recent years, a series of historica! 
conventions at different points throughout the state, whose apparent 
success may well be studied by the administrators of historical societies 
in Other states. The latest of these conventions of which we have r 
ceived notice was scheduled for June 20-21 at Detroit, Minnesota. A 
pioneer and local historical exhibit, provided by local workers and citi 
zens, was placed on display in the windows of stores along Detroit's 
‘*main street,’’ while the traveling exhibit of the State Society was 
placed on view in the Congregational Church. <A tour by autobus from 
the metropolis to Detroit was provided, and from Detroit a trip to the 
White Earth Indian reservation was arranged. The two-day program 
of addresses and historical papers provided, does not suffer by compar: 
son with that of the ordinary annual state historical convention. |: 
was in a Minnesota village that Sinelair Lewis laid the scene of his erst 
while best seller, Main Street. It would be difficult to conceive of an) 
measure better calculated to remove the curse of midwestern village 
life as therein depicted than the activities of this character fostered }) 
the Minnesota Historical Society. 


One of the vivid memories of the writer’s boyhood concerns the tedi 
ous hours spent in manipulating the dasher of his mother’s old earthen 
ware churn. When at length the family procured a revolving wood 
churn of the barrel type it was regarded as a marked advance in mate- 
rial and mechanical progress — as, indeed, it was. How wide a gul! 
separates these boyhood experiences from the practices of the present 
day is forcibly revealed in the appeal broadeasted by the Minnesota 
Historical Society’s press bulletin, ‘‘ Wanted: An Old Wooden Churn.” 
Although boys of the present generation may know nothing abou! 
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wooden churns, some of their elders evidently do, for in response to the 
ypeal no less than fourteen churns were offered to the Society. <A 
nieture of the one accepted was published in the St. Paul Pioneer Press. 


At the time of closing copy for these notes, Volume V of the North 
\akota Historical Collections is reported as undergoing the concluding 
stage of publication. The article in the volume of most general his- 
torical interest is one devoted to the formation of the counties of North 
Dakota. It is accompanied by explanatory maps. 

a.) 

It was bound to happen. The fathers of the economic-interpretation- 
of-history school began, a generation ago, the practice, which has now 
become a national habit. With every trend of current thought comes a 
corresponding ‘‘interpretation’’ of history. Thus, the meteorological, 
the Nordie, the Freudian-complex — to mention but a few — follow one 
another in swift suecession. One historian proclaims the ‘‘tropicizing’’ 
of the Nordies of the South — whatever this may mean —to have been 
the fundamental cause of the Civil War, while another traces to an 
inferiority complex on the part of Samuel Adams a large share of re- 
sponsibility for the American Revolution. In recent years certain 
problems connected with the enactment of the Eighteenth Amendment 
have loomed large in the public mind. What could be more natural, 
therefore, than the ushering in, with the Old Soak’s History of the 
World, of a new school of historical interpretation? The prospect to 
which these illustrations of the national habit point may well be viewed 
with alarm. Are we now to be regaled with an Anti-Saloon-League 
interpretation of history, and will our most experienced presidential 
candidate turn his great talent to the production of an anti-Darwinian 
history of the universe? Quite probably. Yet we do not despair, hav- 
ing faith that America will survive trials even such as these. 


The staff of the South Dakota Department of History, reports Doane 
Robinson, is systematically covering the state with special addresses on 
the antiquarian history of the region visited. The plan has been greet- 
ed with enthusiasm by each locality so treated. The addresses will, in 
the main, supply the material for the twelfth volume of Collections, 
which is now undergoing publication. 


In 1933 the Diocese of Michigan of the Roman Catholic Church will 
celebrate its centennial anniversary. In connection with this event it is 
intended to publish a history of Catholicism in Michigan. Rev. George 
W. Paré has been deputed by the Bishop to write the history, and has 
been for some months engaged in the task. Its completion, it is antici- 
pated, will require several years of time. 
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The research staff of the State Historical Society of Lowa for the sum 
mer of 1924 included the following workers: Carl H. Erbe, Erik \ 
Eriksson, Charles R. Keyes, George F. Robeson, Ivan L. Pollock, James 
R. MeVicker, and Jacob Van Ek. Mrs. Irma M. Hooper has been added 
to the library staff of the Society. 

Dr. Charles R. Keyes of Mount Vernon, lowa, who is making a pre 
liminary archeological survey of lowa for the Society spent part of 1} 
summer in field work throughout the state. 

Mr. Irving B. Richman of Muscatine, Iowa, well known for his writ 
ings in the field of American history, is preparing a volume on low 
for publication by the Society. The book will be an interpretation of 
Iowa rather than a chronological history of the commonwealth. 


Archer B. Hulbert of Colorado College is promoting an enterpris: 
which ean hardly fail to interest all western historical workers. Briet!) 
stated, he proposes to bring out, as Series 1V of the Crown Collection 
of American Maps, a set of blue print maps of the original Overland, 
Santa Fé, and Oregon trails. The series is to comprise five portfolios 
containing fifty maps each, made after careful study of the routes, with 
the best help obtainable from local, state, and national authorities. 

‘The work cannot be undertaken,’’ writes Professor Hulbert, ** unless 
there is promise of the sale of a number of sets. I have promised to 
invest all the income of these advance subseribers (barring some sma!! 
publication expense) in the field work necessary to success. The trus 
tees of Colorado College have tentatively offered to give me a year’s 
leave of absence in order that I can give these two summers and the 
intervening college year to this work. The response from eastern 
libraries and societies has been beyond my expectation, but a number 
of western libraries and societies must keep the matter in abeyance until 
future appropriations are in hand. It is imperative that all who are 
interested in this undertaking should make this known at the earliest 
day possible.’’ 


Dr. E. F. Galpin of the history department of the University of Mich- 
igan has joined the faculty of the University of Oklahoma with the rank 
of assistant professor. Dr. C. F. Brand of Michigan has been appointed 
to an assistant professorship at Leland Stanford. Professor E. R. 
Turner has removed from Michigan to Yale. Dr. A. S. Arton has been 
promoted to the rank of assistant professor at Michigan, while Associate 
Professor W. A. Fraser has been promoted to a professorship. Profes 
sor A. E. R. Boak is spending the current year as director of an archeo! 
ogical expedition in Egypt. Dr. O. W. Stephenson, formerly of the 
Michigan history faculty, has been made head of the history department 
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‘the model high school conducted by the School of Edueation of the 
University of Michigan. 


At DePauw University, Katherine S. Alvord has been promoted from 
Associate Professor to a professorship in history. Dr. George B. Man- 
hart has been promoted from the rank of assistant professor of history 

an associate professorship. Professor William W. Sweet, head of the 
history department, taught at Syracuse University during the summer 
session, June 30 to August 9. 


The Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society, in codperation 
with the Extension service of the College of Agriculture of the Univer- 
sity has published a booklet and map entitled ‘‘Scenie and Historic 
Ohio.’’ Under each of the counties of the state, arranged alphabetical- 
ly, are listed the places of chief scenic and historic interest, while a 
comprehensive alphabetical index facilitates the prompt location of each. 
The map indicates the condition of the highways, and enables the reader 
to determine the way to reach such places as he may care to visit. 

Rapid progress is being made on the new memorial wing of the beau- 
tiful Archaeological and Historieal Society Building. The new addition 
is expected to cost almost $300,000, and its completion will practically 
double the capacity of the present building. At the main entrance is to 
be a memorial room, devoted to commemorating the part taken by Ohio 
in the World War. On the platform approach to this entrance will 
stand a statue, in heroie size, of a World War soldier. 

Of the funds required for the new addition, $238,000 were provided 
hy direct legislative appropriation, and $50,000 were secured by the 
exhibition of films of World War activities at Camp Sherman. Dedica- 
tion of the building is to take place on Armistice Day, November 11, 
1924. 


The Chieago Historical Society continues its notable activities of 
recent years along the line of popularizing and advertising its resources. 
In March the largest audience of which the Society has record crowded 
the building to witness the presentation of a group of figurines made 
by Mrs. Minna Schmidt with the object of portraying certain well-known 
Chicago women of an earlier generation. 

During the week of April 20-27 a particular effort was made to inter- 
est the young women of Chicago in the Society’s collections. A number 
of addresses were delivered by representatives of the Society in the 
schools and elsewhere, one to a group of 1000 girl employees of Marshall 
Field and Company. On Saturday, April 26, an entertainment for 
working girls was held in the Society’s building, and on Sunday a recep. 
tion for schoolgirls and girl scouts. More than one girl, the Society’s 
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editor reports, ‘‘was shocked by the revelation that a girl might eon 
tribute something to history, that character and real achievement wer 
possible for girls as well as boys.”’ 

Although the Society is one of the oldest in the Middle West, not mam 
years ago its membership still hovered around the two hundred mark 
and over its massive building rested an air of Sabbath-like repose. N, 
the membership is some ten-fold greater (precise figures are not 
hand), and the ancient atmosphere of a reserved social club has given 
place to one of eager and aggressive social service. The consequences 
from the viewpoint of community importance are difficult to measur 
being largely intangible in character, but it is clear that a widespread 
diffusion of historical interest and knowledge is one of the potent factors 
making for patriotic citizenship. Seldom could the girls of Chicago 
be less harmfully ‘‘shocked’’ than on the occasion of their realization 
that they, too, might contribute something to history. 

Not always is the reward of merit withheld from the faithful doer. 
One of the notable collections of objects pertaining to Lincoln and to 
John Brown is that brought together by Mr. Frank G. Logan. For 
many years this has been in the enstody, as a loan, of the Chicago Iis- 
torical Society. At length Mr. Logan has presented the collection out 
right to the Society. In the act of doing so he uttered this significant 
statement: ‘‘To me the guage of the usefulness of such city institu 
tions is set by their memberships, for they show in practical form their 
value as estimated by the people themselves.’’ Impliedly, therefore. 
Mr. Logan made this important gift to the Society only when, after 
years of waiting, he found it measuring up to the conception of useful- 
ness to the community which he had formulated. The problem of se 
curing popular interest and support confronts most historical societics. 
at least those of the Mississippi Valley. To such as have failed to solve 
it, the suecess in recent years of the Chicago society may well afford a 
profitable object lesson. 


v 
Ww 


Dr. Gaillard Hunt of Washington, whose writings and active encour 
agement of historical work on the part of others have long been familiar 
to historical workers, died suddenly on March 20, 1924. Although a 
native of New Orleans, Dr. Hunt’s numerous writings all lie outside the 
field of Mississippi Valley history. The fuller story of his career ma) 
be left to other journals to recite; here we wish particularly to com 
ment on a single phase of his activities, which was, perhaps, of especial 
service to western workers. The condition of the governmental archives 
at Washington is well known. Not the least of the many obstacles which 
confront the scholar who seeks to consult them is the bureaucratic att)- 
tude of the custodians in charge. The younger and more obscure worker, 
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» particular, finds in this a discouraging factor, with which he is fre- 
suently at a loss how to cope. Dr. Hunt, by reason of his long service 
‘yn the State Department and the Library of Congress, possessed both 
wide knowledge of conditions in the several departments and much 
nfiuence with the eustodians in charge of them. This knowledge and 
nfinence he was ever cheerful to devote, to any reasonable extent, to the 
service of visiting historians. The writer will ever cherish the memory 
‘his kindly reeeption by Dr. Hunt when, a stranger to Washington, 
he first sought aecess to the archives there; and he realizes now, more 
ily than he did at the time, how effective the aid, so genially rendered 
y Dr. Hunt, was in promoting the ends he sought to attain. Until now 
the matter has never been reported or discussed ; scores of other workers, 
probably, could supply similar testimonials of aid and encouragement 
inostentatiously rendered by Dr. Hunt. Alas that it should require 
the event of his death to evoke them. 


At the University of Pittsburgh Mr. James F. Dilworth and George 
};. Hatfield have been promoted to assistant professorships in history. 
Dr. N. A. N. Cleven has been advanced from assistant professor to 
associate professor. Prof. John W. Oliver, formerly director of the 
Indiana Historical Commission and now head of the department of his- 
tory in the University, served as acting dean of the College for one se- 
mester of the past year. Paul F. Shaupp, instructor in the history 
department, devoted the summer to extensive travel in central and 
southeastern Europe. He is prosecuting research work in the archives 
at London, Paris, and Vienna. 

Unusual interest in the subject of American history is being mani- 
fested at the University. One consequence of this interest is the re- 
quirement by the school of business administration, beginning with the 
year 1924-25, of American history by all sophomores who have not 
already done satisfactory work in this field. The evening division of 
the same school, with an enrollment of some 2000 students, is turning 
to history courses for the background of work in other lines. Plans 
for six sections, to accommodate about 200 students, have been made 
for the current year. 


Professor Alfred P. James of the University of Pittsburgh has been 
appointed by President Barker, chairman of the committee of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley Historical Association to arrange the program for the 
joint meeting with the American Historical Association at Richmond in 
December. He will be glad to receive suggestions concerning it, par- 
ticularly information in regard to recent research in the field of Missis- 
sippi Valley history. 
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Since 1890 Professor James A. Woodburn, an honored member of {his 
Association, has served as head of the department of History at Indiang 
University. He has now retired, and Prof. A. L. Kohlmeier has been 
appointed acting head of the department for the current year. In honor 
of Dr. Woodburn’s long and notable service the University will pul 
lish, in the near future, a volume of studies in American history written 
by a group of his former students. 


Dr. F. Lee Benns of Indiana University has been promoted from 
assistant professor to associate professor of history. 


Dr. Lawrence H. Gipson, formerly of Wabash College, has been ap. 
pointed professor of history at Lehigh University. 


Otto A. Rothert, Secretary of the Filson Club, is writing a biography 
of Judge Harry Innes, one of the ‘‘forgotten’’ heroes of early Kentuck: 
Judge Innes was born in Virginia in 1752. In 1783 he removed to Ker 
tucky, where he lived until his death in 1816. In the interval, Mr 
Rothert states, he ‘“‘was connected with nearly every important event 
in the early history of Kentucky.’’ Mr. Rothert will be grateful to any- 
one who may have knowledge of any material, whether printed or man 
uscript, bearing on the career of Judge Innes if he will forward the in 
formation to him (address 1321 Starks Building, Louisville). 


The death of Miss Tillie Richardson, instructor in history at Sophi 
Newcomb College, New Orleans, and a member of this Association, oc 
curred February 27, 1924. Miss Richardson was an enthusiastic worker. 
who despite many obstacles pursued the goal of scholarship. At the 
time of her death she had done the greater part of the work required for 
the doctorate at the University of Chicago. 


A development of great interest to historical workers is the recent 
acquisition by Tulane University of the William Gates Collection of 
Maya antiquities at a reported purchase price of $75,000. In connection 
with the aequisition the University is establishing a department of Cen 
tral Amerean research, with Dr. Gates as director, and an effort wil! be 
made to procure an adequate endowment fund for the support of the 
new department’s work. Dr. Gates is president of the Maya Society, 
and is employed by the Government of Guatemala as director of its 
archeological work. 


Another development of great importance in the field of Latin-Amer 
ican history is the establishment at the Catholic University of America 
(Washington, D.C.) of the great Ibero-American library created by Dr. 
and Mrs. de Oliveira Lima. The collection contains 40,000 books, man) 
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which are of great rarity. It was formally presented to the Univer- 
.ity on the supposed fourth centennial of the birth of Luiz de Camoens, 
the great Portuguese poet, the ceremony being attended by many nota- 
bles of scholarly and official Washington. In addition to the library, the 
lonors have presented many works of Brazilian art to the University, 
and they propose to establish there a professorship of the Portuguese 
anguage. Washington, it is stated, rivals Rio Janeiro in the number 
and value of its Portuguese books. 


Professor E. M. Violette, now of the University of Louisiana and an 
editor of this Review, devoted years of labor to developing a historical 
collection at the Kirksville Normal School, where he was formerly em- 
ployed. More recently, largely through the influence of Senator W. T. 
Robinson, the Missouri legislature appropriated $200,000 for an audi- 
torium building for the school, and in this the historical collection is to 
find its permanent home. To it the name Violette-Robinson Historical 
Collection has been given in honor, jointly, of the labors of Professor 
Violette and Senator Robinson. 


At the University of Colorado Associate Professor C. B. Goodykoontz 
has been promoted to a professorship in history. Professor James F. 
Willard has gathered material in St. Louis relating to the Colorado gold 
rush. The University of Colorado Historical Collections, Colony Series, 
Vol. Il, is to be issued during the current autumn. Mr. Earl Swisher 
has gone to Canton (China) Christian College as instructor in history. 


Professor Wesley M. Gewehr of Denison University is spending the 


current academic year at Tsing Hau College (Peking) as exchange pro- 
fessor in history. 











